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PRESIDENTS OF PLANTS 
KNOW that their jobs 
mean showing their 
stockholders a reason- 


able profit at the end 


of a fiscal year. And 

they've found, through 

years of experience, 

that machines which 

run efficiently without breakdowns, 
which make their employees’ jobs 
easier, are often the difference between 
red and black on the balance sheet. 
That's why they approve the selection 
of Allis-Chalmers equipment by the 
engineering staffs of their plants. 


MANAGERS OF SOUTHERN TEX- 
TILE MILLS HAVE BEEN STRONG 
for Allis-Chalmers ever 
since the introduction of 
the Texrope Drive and the 
“Quick-Clean” Motor. The 
textile industry used to 
spend thousands of dollars 
annually in replacing belts 
and cleaning motors. Now 
not only are maintenance 
costs reduced to amazingly low fig- 
ures, but the industry gets increased 
production without shutdowns caused 
by equipment failures, 


SOUTH AMERICAN MINE 

OWNERS REALIZE that 

when you're 3000 miles 

away from companies 

who make the machin- 

ery you've got to use 

in your mines, the 

choice of equipment is 

an important one. Any 7 
breakdown might mean closing down 
the mine for several months until the 
new part arrives. That's why they al- 
ways specify Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment. They know it won't go wrong. 
They have complete confidence in it. 


CHIEF ENGINEERS OF LARGE 
UTILITY COMPANIES HAVE TO 
INVEST their companies’ 
money in equipment that 
will run efficiently, keep 
their customers satisfied, 
and pay them a profit. 
And they find that Allis- 
Chalmers equipment will 
do all of that. Some of 
these engineers have been 
specifying Allis-Chalmers 


equipment for twenty years... 


ment that runs as well today 
the day it was first installed 


MACHINE OPERATORS IN PLANTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY #@ 
LIKE Allis - Chalmers 
equipment because it 
helps them do a better job 
makes their work 
easier doesn’t break 
down. Many of these men 
have been on the job 
with an  Allis-Chalmers 
motor for ten or fifteen 
years ... and they treat th 
as old and valued friends. 


Get the whole story on why t 
are letting Allis-Chalmers put 
of engineering experience to ' 
them. Get in touch with 
Chalmers District Office near 
an Allis-Chalmers engineer, tt 
solving production problems, ; 
the facts, show you how to m 
plant a bigger money-maker 
the equipment that pays 
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This 
of America, Budd-built trains of stain- 
less steel are completing 8,000,000 


les of safe, economical transporta- 


month, flashing along the rails 


. Meanwhile, they have proved 
several points. Among the most im- 
vese meng portant is this: They pay. 
h Bags hey pay the traveling public 
re Allsfe lor these swift, smooth-riding trains 
you. Lea } le greater comfort in roomier 
ope ws that are perfectly air-con- 
~ 2" ditioned and insulated, finely ap- 


wit Pointed and decorated. 
They pay the railroads . . . for these 
light-weight trains attract more pas- 


They 


for any- 


senvers and cost less to haul. 
pay the country at large . . . 
thins that benefits the railroads also 
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THE NEW TRAINS PAY 


benefits agriculture and industry in 
all parts of the Union. 

Because the railroads are a vital 
part of America’s progress and pros- 
perity . . . because they are striving 
heroically under trying conditions to 
serve the public well . . . the railroads 
need and deserve the intelligent sup- 
port of the whole nation. 

As the pioneer in truly light-weight 
rail equipment, the Budd Company 
has special reason for rejoicing at the 
modern 


remarkable success of the 


stainless-steel train. But, more impor- 


BUDD 


METHODS SAFELY 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 























tant, it is a contribution to the nationa | 





welfare that these handsome strean 






liners . . . in addition to their many 





other advantages . . . enable the rail- 






roads of America to operate them at 


a profit. 


Originator of ALL STEEL* automobile 


bodies, Budd has pioneered modern met} 
ods in the design and fabrication of many 


Budd developments n 


marine 


steel produc ts. The 


, . 
stainless steel include railway cars 


and bridge structures, airplanes tank 


truck and trailer bodies and equipmen 


the chemical and rayon industries 


ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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Week sy week, this 
point out a few high 
rent issue. This week, 

of pace, we're first goin 
attention to—we won't ¢ 
spots, but stories you ¢ 
business without reading 
are ones on which vou 
formed, and able to talk 
intance, there’ 











THE DRY RESURGENCI 


\ COUPLE OF WEFKS AGO 
rallied in convention in S 
waved banners, sang song 
milk, which is mighty 
You've seen newsreels of W 
ventions. They alw ivs get 
Wets, and most people ars , 
miss the dry creel wit! ; You 
that “some people never w . han ¢ 
But the fact of the matte J delays 
Drvs haven't any idea of 
These United States have Ths 
moister than today, but the ia new 
sniping away, and they’ré« v tecet d 
repeal amendment as their « ro 
* thev’re doing it, w Hicked 
they’re having and are lik: It’s 
makes a story (beginning o hey'r 
of practical | interest not on . an h 
man in the liquor business but i 
body who says “yes” or “no” } 
tail’ With the story are a (mires 
maps that took the statistic 
ment long hours to produc: 
give you the answer to “hi t and Goo 
how dry?” in a couple of ¢g of the 
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its stre 
ALLERGIC TO TROUBLE THEN, MR. WHALEN’S AFFAIR JB Jonge: 
eter, 0 
with 1 
cord’s 


THOUGH HEAVEN KNows there 
7" other stories about New York 
Up co the porcupine’s quills in defense, upon the slightest intima- Fair. But whereas they've 


. ° ° ° " P “, a Tp . , ‘ : strong 
tion of danger. Nature alone has given him this protective sense about “a bigger” Grover Wha 
g é as g this protective sense. in Gis Guten ts techies SE 


Hartford Steam Boiler, likewise, has a similar sixth sense for a Little Egypt or a Sally Rand, coole: 
danger. But it has been rendered allergic to troubles that threaten ween gves you (page 38) the § : 
yowWer equipment by long 1 speci: li 1 ex i 1 ¢'s story of what a great 
I quipment by long and specialized experience! means to business. Executives of On! 
Hartford’s primary function is to protect property and men a that 1 in eyrer 4 = a Good 
‘ , . . . a “ » interested in the table of w , 
under its boiler and power mac ry “ies ° wiv eng * PL 
and power mac hine ry policies. But wow that in panies have signed up for w! 1 a 
dustry may forearm wherever this company finds it possible to And a 
forewarn . . . Hartford, in addition, inspects. a fee eee ? te 
I —e 7 — HERE’S THE ISSUE’S MEAT 2 
ts men are specialists trained for specialized jobs. The un- ‘an ihe nl 
° ° ° stories you oughtn miss-—1 
ale > va »Neee > , ra >< > , ¢ . ur 
rival d effective ness of the ir work results from the authority of ef the bellwether entenishth ist : 
their company’s 72 years’ accumulated data . . . the counsel of its (page 15). . . . Business Week's est No 
unique home office engineering staff . . . the findings of its feed- that the recent price reductions in st cally 
water laboratory all summing up in the smooth gearing of ase Daan commueges  tpag 
t : geees : £& Uy . 7s . se ering or an What the flare-up of new finan 
organization devoted solely to the business of protecting power. tends (page 18)....A_ new 
finance small business (page 


This organization is sensitively alert to every hazard of opera- dh alt aiiein tee daniel 
I , O co se, e eg a c e} 


tion. The symptoms of danger are its constant study. 

















Call upon your loceg re ce . . > & 
‘ pm our local agent or broker to explain how you scaldilieii aide odie cas 


can range this specialist on the side of your business. Magazine of Business) Aug. 20. 1938. N 
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ew Goodrich Tire Licks 
eat Problem—Practically 
iminates Sidewall Breaks 


You can now get greater truck tire mileage 
han ever before! Greater freedom from road 
delays and premature failures! 





Thanks to Goodrich engineers you can buy 
new kind of truck tire—a tire that does not 
et dangerously hot. With the heat problem 
licked you can forget most of your tire worries. 


It’s excessive heat that kills off tires while 
they're still young. Rubber wilts under the frying- 
an heat generated by today’s high speeds and 
te loads. Sustained high temperatures make 
tires “grow,” cause blow-outs, sidewal! breaks. 


NEW ‘TYPE CORD USED) 


Goodrich gives youa cooler-ruaning tire ‘with a bod? 
of the newly-developed Hi-Flex Cord. This ord retains 
its strength and elasticity. It doesn’t stretch and become 
longer, permitting the tire to “grow.” Smaller in diam- 
eter, more compact, Hi-Flex Cord can be surrounded 
with more cooling, insulating rubber. Because of the 
cord's amazing properties, it is possible to build a super- 
strong tire, yet a tire that does not depend on thickness 
alone for its strength. It’s a compact tire that runs 
cooler—stays below the temperature danger point. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH GOODRICH 


Only Goodrich offers you Hi-Flex Cord, and only 
Goodrich offers you this money-saving combination: 


PLYFLEX—a tough outer ply which distributes stresses 
throughout the tire and prevents local weakness. 

? PLY-LOCK—a new method of locking the plies abour the 
beads, anchoring them in place. 

3 HI-FLEX CORD—full-floated in live rubber—cord that retains its 
strength and protects the tire against getting dangerously hot. 


No wonder we can say that sidewall breaks are practi- 
cally eliminated with Goodrich Silvertowns! 


NO EXTRA COST 

Why not follow the lead of Allied Vans? 
Put these tires on your trucks 
and put an end to worries 
about peak loads and high 
speeds. You can handle any 
haul safer and cheaper. And \ 
remember—you will get 
premium tire mileage with- 
out paying a premium price. 

Phone a Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store for prices. 





Wo WHEN A TRUCK TIRE 
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GRAFLEX 
PHOTORECORD 


...A Complete, Low-Cost 
identification System 





This complete, versatile and portable micro- 
filming unit admirably fills the need for an 
economical employee pass identification system. 


The Gratlex Photorecord makes employee pictures 
that really identify—and makes them easily, 
quickly and at extremely low cost. 


Because of its complete portability, it may be 
used anywhere in a plant or carried from 
building to building enabling identification pic- 


tures to be taken “‘on the Spot” with least 

_— interruption of factory or office routine. 

mployees can be photographed as fast as they 

" [ ] step into position — as 
& oe many as 300 per hour! 

he © | And, eight hundred 

| megatives, I”xl¥)”, can 

t rormee_ceants cow | be made on one loading 


of inexpensive 35 mm. 
film. The Graflex Photo- 
record provides business 


Reproduction of an identifi: and industrial concerns 
cufton pass in reduced h fh rains 
wize Employee photo waa wit an emMcient, Oo 

made with the Photorecord, costidentification system. 


Other Uses 


security records, office 
invoices, engineering data 
patents, deeds, work orders, time 
countless other records may be 
preserved in space-saving form with the Photo- 
record. In fact, the contents of thirty-two filing 
cabinet drawers—or the equivalent—may be stored 
in one drawer when recorded on film, effecting 
a saving in space of as much as 95%! Such 
material may be easily duplicated for use in 
branch offices and other departments. Its price 
is only $265. 


correspondence, 
and drawings, 


Social 

checks, 
requisitions, 
studies and 





Easy Payments 


Photorecord and companion equip- 
urchased on the Graflex-Commercial 
ayment Plan. For full information, 


' The Graflex 
ment may be 


Credit Easy 
write us. 

Two folders, one illustrating 
and describing the many ap- 


Send for New : c 
7 ) Grafle 
FREE Folders! Phororecord "in . 


: eld and the other giving full 
information about the Microfilm Reader, will 
be sent you FREE upon request. Use the coupon 
below, if you wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
Dept. BW-2, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


















DEPT. BW-2, ROCHESTER, N. Y.. U. S A 
Please send me your free folder illustrating ar 
ing the many ap; ations of the Graflex P} 

the business field, your free folder on the 
Reader and full details on the ea payment 
NAMB _. 
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RETAILERS’ “DEMONSTRATION” 


Tue Nationa, Retram Dry 
Association has cooked up a promo- 
tion for the week of Sept. 18, to be 
known as a 


Goopvs 


“national retail demonstra- 
tion.” The drive aims “to elevate public 


confidence at a time when _ business 


generally is expected to show strong 
to greater ap- 
preciation of retailing as a major factor 
in economic progress.” It’s still a fairly 
shadowy scheme, and one unlike any- 
thing the retailers have tackled before. 
There’s to be no general national slo- 
gan, or literature. Each individual re- 
tailer advertise in 


advances, and create 


will his own way 
not only the goods he has to sell, but 
his place in American life—the whole 
thing shaping up to what the retailers 
hope will be their biggest public rela- 


tions job since the NRA. 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


STAMP COLLECTORS come in all colors, 
sexes, and ages and altogether they 
comprise a large and varied market. 
The Tide Water Associated Oil Co. on 
the West Coast is tapping that market 
in an effort to boost its gas station 
sales. One hundred different series of 
stamps are being issued, depicting high- 
lights of Western history and scenery. 


Seventy-eight of the series are obtain- 
able only at the gas stations in the 
localities they depict; the rest are is- 
sued by all stations at intervals. New 
stamps will be issued each week until 
the middle of November. The initial 
print order for 20,000,000 has already 
been doubled, and the order for 500,000 
stamp books, to be given away, free, 
has already been boosted to 600,000 to 
meet the demand. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ RADIO 


Joe Co.uece is another profitable mar- 
ket. Stewart-Warner Corp. is making 
up a new radio, known as the Varsity, 
which Joe ought to go for just the 
way his little brother went for the 
Mickey Mouse and the Charlie Me- 
Carthy radios. The Varsity radio is a 
5-tube set which Stewart-Warner will 
make up in the color combination of 
with the 


school, school 





any insignia 
| on the speaker grill. 
| 

G.E.S ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


For SOME UNEXPLAINABLE reason Gen- 
eral Electric has chosen this particular 
time of year to talk about its auto- 
matic bed blankets. G-E. 
brought the first ones out on the mar- 
ket last year, and even though they 
were distributed on a limited scale they 
sold last the tune of 1,500. 
While 1,500 happy adults were snooz- 
ing away under their electric blankets, 


electric 


year to 








however, baby was stretc! 
nursery making ice cubes 
GE. 


comes in 


an electric crib 
pink and bl le 


strings to tie it onto the 


has 


crib, is easy to launder 

wiring, and it’s shockpro 
wet. What more could b 
The adult-size electric bl: 
has been redesigned, is to 




































more widely this year to 
G.E., as time goes by the 
going to have more and n 





not only to consumers, but 
companies as well, for they 
good use of off-peak power 


FLYING THE FURNACES 


Dor { 
brass-band-and-c 


Howarp Hvucues 
RIGAN got 


AND 


comes for their aviation ey 
so the Payne Furnace & S$ ( 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., is st 
few cheers for another recent! 
which it fig 
nearly of 


air 
pretty 
portance from a business poi 


commerce 


equal ep 


That was the transportatior 
gas-fired furnaces from the P 
tory in California to a sales « 
in Montana. The _ total 

weighed 632 Ib., including all t 
material for the exhibit, got t 
vention in 


record time. 


FURNITURE PROMOTION 


Tue VaNnveicu Furniture Co 
distributors, at 115 West 40th St. \ 
York, sent out an expensive s 


PIECT 


motion piece to furniture di 
week. “May we put our two 


your furniture problems?” 
headline, and there, pasted 
paper, were two pennies. \ 


two-cents-worth was a suggt 


that thev let \ 
leigh sell the customers that th: 


furniture dealers 


selves were unable to please 


AIR CONDITIONING AND HEALTH 


AIR CONDITIONING promises adde 

ings almost daily. Here is the Air ‘ 
ditioning Manufacturers’ Ass 
reporting that the Committe: \ir 
Conditioning of the American M 
Association has found that noisé 








large cities is a health hazard w 
largely be eliminated from offic: 
ings by the installation of air cor 
ing. And the Delco-Frigidaire ¢ 
tioning Division of General 
(Dayton, O.) further 
research findings proving air cor 


offers 


ing beneficial to hay fever su! 
The results of this research hav: 
put into a free booklet, “Relief 
Hay Fever and Kindred Maladi 
Means of Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
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WASH|NGTON (Business Week 

Crop price-fixing and 
ubsidy legislation are sure 
before the next Congress, 
ow farm prices. It raises the 
ghost of the Hoover Farm Board 
fasco and gives Sec. Wallace the 
cold shivers as he launches his 1939 
program. With sorry evidence of 
what “normal” weather has done 
to his 1938 program, he will be 
hard put to head off extreme 


Burea 
export 
to con 
due to 





measures. 

For this reason he’s espousing 
limited export dumping scheme 
but secretly hoping, perhaps, that 
Sec. Hull will slap him down. 
Wallace doesn’t like the subsidy 
idea. fearing that it will spread 
and forever kill his hopes of estab- 
lishing an ever-normal granary in 
this country and in the world. 


FOREIGN MARKET CHANCES SLIM 
Ix view of proposed export subsidies 
by Canada and other wheat producers, 
observers are skeptical of any luck 
Wallace may have in marketing the 
hundred million bushels of wheat 
abroad which he is now promising 
farmers as part of his relief scheme. 

The 30¢ (maximum) bushel pay- 
ment to farmers on quota wheat will 
be welcomed, farm representatives say, 
but that will not solve the surplus 
problem. 

The Wallace announcement of wheat 
sales abroad is explained by some as a 
bluff on his part to give pause to other 
countries subsidizing their trade in the 
world market. 

PROCESSING TAXES LOOM 

Asiwe from the prospect of funda- 
mental changes in the farm program 
next session, the application of process- 
ing taxes to cover parity payments now 
is regarded as practically certain. Pas- 
sage by the Senate seems sure; so 
rocessors are concentrating their hopes 
n building up opposition in the House. 
Cotton equalization payments will be 
continued, with indications that grow- 
ers will go along on acreage restriction 


T 
( 


an’ marketing quotas despite their 
failure to raise prices this year. 


AFRAID OF THE COURTS 

Anways bobbing over Sec. Wallace’s 
ilder is the bugaboo that the AAA 

will be struck down in the courts. He 
relying on the “separability” pro- 
ons of the act to avert a sudden 
eeping decision of unconstitutional- 
. but he is worried nevertheless by 
» legal attacks in Florida and Geor- 
1 on the tobacco section of the act. 


CROP REDUCTION PLANS 
NORTHWESTERN hard spring wheat 
growers on the one hand, and those 
farmers north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi who raise wheat regard 
less of price in a necessary rotation 
cycle threaten Sec. Wallace’s new wheat 
quota system. 

Neither group feels that it can ac 
cept reductions on planting, though 
they might accept plans for mowing 
grain before it ripens to get total acre 





“Obstructionist” 








Mittarp E. Typines 


RACKING DOWN with the heaviest 

A hand yet displayed, the President 
this week read this Maryland Senator and 
fair trade exponent out of the New Deal. 
Anticipating, the Aug. 1 Drug Topics 
(“The National Newspaper for Retail 
Druggists”) devoted its entire first page 
to an editorial, “Shall we allow this man 
to be destroyed?”, in which retail drug- 
gists throughout the country were urged 
to come to the support of the man who 
put through—against the President's 
expressed wishes—the Tydings-Miller Act. 





age down to proposed limits before 
harvest. Actually, experts insist this 
would not reduce production much, as 
farmers would carefully “mow the bad 


spots.” 


PETER-AND-PAUL PROBLEM 

Tue real difficulty in wheat ties into 
corn and cotton. More than three mil- 
lion acres of cotton land are *how in 
wheat because of cotton quotas, and 
more than nine million acres of corn 
land is now in wheat because of corn 
quotas in Southern states. 


Obviously Walace cannot raise 
quotas of cotton and corn to relieve 
the wheat situation, because cotton and 
corn situations are just as bad as 


wheat 


PROFITS TAX RESTORATION 
Pure Presipent is sure of a real fight 
if he attempts to force on Congress 
again the original tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings and the Roosevelt 
brand of capital gains tax 

Sen. Harrison, chairman of the Fi 
nance Committee, is adamant against 
any changes in the New Deal direct 
insisting that the only amendments 
ti 


should be further liberalization of 


present levies to encourage business 


TAX PROBLEM CRITICAL 


NEW TAX LEGISLATION next winter is 
certain because the socalled “nuisance” 
taxes, which raise nearly half a billion 
annually, will expire June 30. Also, the 
present corporation tax law, including 
the undistributed profits tax, expires in 
January, and therefore specific action 
by Congress is required 

Furthermore, the Treasury will need 
a huge net increase in revenue, which 
as the situation looks now, will prob 
ably have to come from incomes of 
S7,500 up to £50,000, plus a boost in 
all income tax rates as a result of low 


ering the present exemptions 


LINING UP THE PRESS 
Eiarer F. Anprews, administrator of 
the wage-hour law, is newspaperwise 
and will get a good break from the 
press. At his first conference this week, 
he hit the ball hard, answering ques- 
tions right and left and giving the boys 
carte blanche to contact him direct in 
future. That definitely puts Miss Per- 
kins and her publicity advisers in the 
background 

Andrews will use the press as the 
best medium of explaining the new 
law. Although fairly pleased with the 
law, he says it should and will be 
changed in some respects. He's con- 
vinced that it will help business and 
labor both and reduce labor troubk 


SETTING WAGES ABOVE MINIMUM 
Wirn Donato M. Newson of Sears 
Roebuck acting as committee char 
man, cotton textile and garment indus 
tries this week set about the job of tix 
ing wage rates higher than the 25¢ 
statutory minimum. This first industry 
will then be followed by tobacco, and 
others will be taken on later in a se- 
quence determined largely by the num- 
ber of workers affected 


Andrews refuses to admit that wage 


























THAN EVER BEFORE 
AFTER 26 YEARS 


Satisfaction in Well-Known 
Jenkins Arcade Building 


“CONTROL-BY-THE-WEATHER” 


First Webster System Installed 
in 1911, Modernized in 1918, 
Controlled in 1932 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Three years—1911, 1918 
and 1932—stand as landmarks in the heat- 
ing of the Jenkins Arcade, well-known 
Pittsburgh office building. 

When the Arcade building was erected 
in 1911, one year after erection of the 
first section, it was omens with a Web- 
ster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. 

In 1918, the owners took advantage of 
technical advances by re-equipping the 
entire installation with the latest type 
of Webster Sylphon Traps. This im- 

rovement reduced steam consumption 
rom 908 to 688 Ibs. per sq. ft. of radi- 
ation per season. 



























Jenkins Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





In 1932, a Webster Moderator System 
was added to effectively control the sys- 
tem and bring the heating service up to 
present day standards. The Webster Mod- 
erator System, with metering orifices in 
branch mains and radiator supply valves, 
balances the supply of steam throughout 
the building so that all sections heat 
evenly and rapidly. 

The control installation was made by 
George H. Soffel Co., Heating Contrac- 
tors, of Pittsburgh. There is a total of 
35,019 sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 

The management of the Jenkins Arcade 
Company says: i 

“The Webster Moderator System heats 
the Jenkins Arcade at a cost lower than 
ever before possible. Although our tenants 
have a variety of heating needs, there is 
seldom a complaint either of underheating 
or overheating.” 



























These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN NJ 7938 ¢ 

Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 

‘S| 50_YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS 








Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 





Webster Moderator System Gives | 
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HEATING COST LOWER) Sixcscasccmot 


admit his big headache will be in ap- 
pointing the labor members of the in- 
dustry which make the 
wage recommendations. He hopes to 
avoid controversy by apportioning 
representation of A.F.L. and C.1.0. on 
the basis of the number of workers in 
each industry that they have organized. 


committees 


CONCLUDE BRITISH TREATY 


Mw-Aveust—and the British trade 
treaty is done, according to schedule. 
Actually, it won’t be signed, sealed, 
and delivered till Sept. 15, but insiders 
say that to all intents and purposes the 


| monumental job was completed when 
| the British informally agreed, after 
some pretty plain talking, to the grant- 
ing of some concessions on the last few 
items which they 
fused to consider. 


had previously re- 


MAVERICK IN FPC? 

APPOINTMENT of ex-Rep. Maury Mav- 
erick of Texas to the Federal Power 
Commission is a hot weather rumor 
that chills the spines of utility men. 

This rampant New Dealer called on 
the President this week but doesn’t have 
any claim on him for social, economic, 
or political security. Maverick didn’t 
show up till 1934, long after the New 
Deal was in the saddle. 

In general, the New Deal is spared 
of having lame ducks 
limping around by the Norris amend- 
ment 
in this campaign no stalwart rubber- 


the ignominy 
to the Constitution, and so far 


stamps have been rubbed out that the 
White House must find jobs for. Ex- 
Senator Pope is well fixed back home 
in Idaho and ex-Rep. Wearin of Iowa 
is going back to the farm. 


BACK RECOVERY MOVES 

Some of the members of 
the New Deal are urging that the Ad- 
ministration let up on electric utilities 
and at the same time do something to 


right-wing 


ease the railroad situation. 
Apparently, Douglas of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission would 
like to deal with the utilities on the 
basis of the present law free from polit- 
He thinks the utili- 
ties can contribute importantly to re- 


ical interference. 
covery if let alone by the politicians. 

Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Fi- 
Corp. is that the 
public interest demands that the gov- 
ernment take an active interest in 
getting railroads on a better footing. 


nance convinced 


PURGING RULES COMMITTEE 


A more tractable House Rules Com- 
mittee from the New Deal point of 
almost certain in the next 
Congress, whether the  President’s 
drive against Rep. O'Connor of New 


view is 


| York succeeds or not. 


Most of the Rules Committee’s de- 





Monopoly Drive: 932 


THAT MEMORANDUM ON 
ory by A. A. Berle, 
Roosevelt braintruster, ; 
“leaked out” of his Stats 
ment office, but it was: 
unintentional. 

Speaking unofficially f.. \ 
Dealers like Attorne, 
Arnold, Berle wanted to s 
on the National F 
Committee that 
against monopoly, such a 
might indulge 
enough any longer. He a 
the old-fashioned “mis 
tions” that small business 
competitive that 
defend 
proposition that in certai: 
controlled cartels may be 


tice 
simpk 


in, Was! 


and 
| breeds efficiency; 


than competition 

Berle’s statement is take: 
attempt to get more attent 
the streamlined attack « 
problem summed up in the \ 
quoted report “Industrial | 
and Their Relative Inflexi! 
(Senate Document 13, 74th ¢ 
by Gardiner C. M 
who collaborated with Be: 
writing “The Modern Corpor 
and Private Property.” 


gress) 











which Roosevelt chara 
“obstructive” close R 
Driver of Arkansas always vot 
the No W 
House attack was made against |) 
but he was defeated for renon 
by a New Dealer. 

His successor on the Rules ¢ 
tee will be named by the House > 
ing Committee, which is likely 
tinue pro-Administration. 

The White House hopes, of « 
not only to eliminate O'Connor b 
Cox of Georgia, who faces ren 


cisit ms 
as 


were 


“obstructionist” side 


tion on the same day as Sen. G 
The defeat of Cox and O’Com 
addition to the repudiation of D 
would give the Administration \ 
control of the committee. 


SPEEDING UP AIR MAIL 

IN ADVERTISING for bids to inaugurate 
mail pickup and delivery by plar 
flight on four proposed routes, the Post 
Office Department is acting in res} 

to a bill jammed through Congres 
session. The Department doesn’t be 


lieve experimental service of this sort 
will be successful, anticipating at 
communities served in this fashion will 


demand regular mail-passenger set 
Much more to the Department’s |1k 
ing is the possibility of establish ng 
rooftop shuttle service between p 
office and airport, utilizing autogi 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 








WEEKLY INDEX 


NORMAL=100 | | | The Figures 


Latest Week *61.9 
Preceding Week 

Month Ago 

Year Ago 


Average 1933-37 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Week Age Ago 1933-37 


40.4 39.4 36.4 83.2 55.6 
$9,517 $8,981 $9,644 $12,292 $7,585 
$9,462 $9,485 $10,582 $7,505 $5,188 

965 983 946 1,238 1,098 

2,134 2,116 2,084 2,301 1,900 


PRODUCTION 

«Steel Ingot Operation (° of capacity) 

*Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).. 

*#Electric Puwer (million kw.-hr.). 


TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, mil'ions) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). ‘ ; $1.08 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)... os 33¢ 47¢ 71% 11.45 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) , $33.80 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) : 9.946 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100) eetiawe ; 3 167.5 





FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) ; 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) sae “ if 2.574 2,596 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 2,920 3,153 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 20,560 20,468 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 3,865 3,885 
Security Loans, reporting member banks 1,176 1,216 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, sepertinn mosther banks . 9,301 9,235 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. . howd bien 093 3,094 3,002 


nae u@ 





* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended August 13 * Revised. § Not Available 





These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 


ages of each month's MONTHLY AVERAGES 


weekly figures of 

Business Week's index NORMAL=100 
of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 
the top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 








he Weekly Index of Busi- | 
ness Activity is covered by | 


ne general copyright on the 


ntents of Business Week i hab debe 
hnay not be reproduced 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


without special permission. 









































GONE ARE THE “ 
DAYS OF THE 


Clean, sanitary wash- 
rooms build employee 


good will at low cost... 


i ous men and women who work for 
you—whether they work in the 
front office or the plant —deserve and 
appreciate adequate, sanitary wash- 
room facilities. 

This means enough basins and toi- 
lets to handle the traffic, plenty of hot 
water, soap and a generous supply of 


ri 


oo 


abe 


sanitary, individual ScotTissue 
Towels. Progressive management has 
now found that giving workers these 
goes a 


comforts and conveniences 
long way toward building enduring 


good will econom ically. 


ScotTissue Towels are specially 
processed to make them pliant. cloth- 
like and absorbent. One dries drier 
than several ordinary paper towels... 
that’s why they go farther . . . and 
why they cost you less per year per 
user. By installing Scot Tissue Towels 


BUSINESS WEEK, AUGUST 


bape te 


te da Digi bo 


; a 
di AIOUREEE oe Eka 


a i AON AP ROM 8 6 RY SHY, ten 


as 


in your washrooms, you'll positively 
be cutting expenses. In addition, 
you'll provide a service for your em 
ployees vital in health protection. 
a 

EXECUTIVES who wish to improve wash- 
room conditions will be interested in our 
Washroom Advisory Service. At your re- 
quest a Scott 
make a scientific survey of your washroom 


Washroom Engineer will 
facilities. He will suggest how your wash- 
rooms can be efficiently arranged to relieve 
congestion .. . reduce waste and overhead 
expense ... and create good will among your 
employees. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Trode Mork Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF & SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Financial tension is somewhat relieved as war predictions fail 


to come true. Despite a letdown of business in some fields, the 


general direction still seems forward. 


URING THE PAST WEEK the finan- 

cial tension which had been de 

veloping was somewhat relieved. 
4 second World War did not break out 
on Aug. 13 or 15 as predicted, and the 
markets were able to hold at or rally 
from the low points touched on those 
dates. 

In some fields of business a let-down 
has been noticed, but elsewhere prog- 
ress is still under way. Taken as a 
whole, the direction still seems to be 
forward, and without a break from 
quarters not now in sight the present 
revival movement should carry through 
for some months more. 


Freight, Power, Steel 


The preliminary figures which are 
available for last week’s productive ac- 
tivity are mixed, but give no grounds 
for alarm. Freight carloadings seem not 
to have shown the improvement that 
as been usual during the second week 
of August; but a look ahead at the 
urces of traffic indicates that the sea- 
sonal rise leading to an October peak 
will be seen again this year, despite 
Electric 
after another improvement, is 


momentary interruptions. 

the best figure since the opening 
veek of 1938, despite a widening of the 
loss from last Steel activity, 
wlstered rather by general buying and 


year. 


estocking in anticipation of a more 
active fall business season than by im- 


portant orders from such big customers 


automobile companies, has 
40% of capacity for the first 
ime since last November. Automobile 
touched its midsummer 
ow last week, but the recall of thou- 
ands of workers to the plants indi- 
that the expansion associated 
the new model year is about to 
under way. With stocks of new 
rs mn the hands of dealers approach- 
levels in four years, 
considerable gain in production is 
likely to be made within the next 
weeks, 


assed 


oduetion 


the lowest 


Textiles and Retailing 


In some lines there has been a 
marked hesitation or even let-down in 


the last few weeks. The lull in textile 


ordering has now lasted for some time, 


and it is becoming clear that 
retail outlets (remembering last year) 
are as afraid of 
stocked on the downside as of being 
upside 


many 


being caught over- 


caught understocked on the 
Retail sales also have shown a certain 
slowing down since midsummer, as in 
dicated by figures for some of the re 





In The Outlook 











THIS WEEK, employment in the bell- 
wether automobile industry, at bottom 
last week, began to climb as the big com- 
panies recalled workers for parts produc- 
tion for new models. Walter P. Chrysler 
(above) will lead the announcements 
this year. Chrysler's decision to beat the 
field (page 15) is based on the belief that 
purchasers are back in a buying mood, 
are waiting only for a look at the new 
models before placing orders. 





porting chains. This has not carried far 
enough, however, to be really disturb 
ing. In 1935, 1936, 1937 August 
showed a falling-off in department store 
and _ this hesitation has 

kept that of the 


preceding years. The 10% to 12% ce 


and 
sales, vear's 
merely pace with 
clines from a year ago which are being 
than the 16 


decline registered in May 


shown remain better 


Expect Sales Increase 
If the fundamental outlook for busi 


ness 1s rightly interpreted as being fav 
orable for the balance of the vear, both 
and retail sales will 


wholesale again 


move forward. After a burst of ordering 


such as characterized late June and 
early July, a lull is not unnatural, and 
it should be replaced in the fall by re 
newed 


activity—accompanied by ris 


ing prices of industrial raw materials 


Farm Income and Purchases 


The sharp deflation of farm prices is 


having its unfavorable influence on 
farm buying. The curtailment of opera- 
largest ma- 


tions by the agricultural 


chinery company is a symptom here 
It seems most probable, however, that 
the farm price drop is near its end 
Despite the avoidance of a corn refer- 
endum and temporary avoidance of a 
cotton loan by revisions announced at 
the Department of 


government will 


Agriculture, the 


necessarily support 


farm income. Later in the year the 


acreage reduction may come to the 


fore. and = agricultural prices move 


ahead again. 


Figures on Construction 


Some of the which mark 


the present trend of business can be 


eontrasts 


observed in the construction figures for 
Residential awarded 
were 8% above those of July, 1987— 
the first this 
Heavy engineering contracts have run 
ahead of last year six out of the last 
weeks, but in instance 


July. contracts 


gain registered year. 


seven every 
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HESE THREE MEMBERS of the 

National Mediation Board—Otto S. 
Beyer, Dr. William M. Leiserson, and 
George A. Cook—this week swung into 
the job of getting representatives of 137 
Class I railroads (who want to force a 
15% rail wage cut) and representatives 
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Acme 
of 900,000 railway workers (who want no 
pay cuts) to accept a compromise. Failing 
agreement, the mediators can propose 
arbitration. If refused, the President will 
appoint an Emergency Board to investi- 
gate and report within 30 days—during 
which period no change can be made. 





privately financed contracts showed a 
loss. In other words, where government 
aid is available (directly or through 
the revised mortgage provisions of the 
Federal Housing Act), the trend is up- 
ward. Non-residential construction, 
however, has been sharply lower than 
a year ago. Factory building in July 
was down by more than 80%, and 
other non-residential building by more 
than 20%. 
financed heavy industries are lagging. 


In other words, privately 


Persuading the Investors 


It follows that the motives to pri- 
vate investment must be strengthened 
in order to make the recovery more 
than a short-term consumers’ goods 
revival. This requires, in general, some 
encouragement both in the fields of 
politics and of labor. The political trend 
is now in the hands of the voters. 
Labor being a political power itself, 
there is danger that the wage question 
also may have to wait on the election. 
This applies particularly to the steel 
industry and the railroads. 


Reducing Labor Costs 


In other industries less in the public 
eve there is some reason to believe that 
labor costs are gradually being reduced 
toward a level at which business can 
be done on a normal basis. One index 
of labor costs per unit of output, which 
reached an extremely high figure in 
1937, has since dropped by 15%. This 


is merely illustrative, as it certainly ex- 
aggerates the gain, but some progress 
in increasing efficiency is being made. 


Homes Tax-Exempt 


Mississippi passes a new law, 
and tobacco and beer get a 
new burden. 


Topacco AND BEER will furnish the 
means for financing the Homestead 
Tax Exemption Bill (BW—Jan15'38, 
p39), sponsored by Gov. Hugh White 
and passed by the Mississippi Legis- 
lature at special session on Aug. 10. 
The bill as passed, to cost approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 annually, provides: 

(1) Exemption of homesteads from 
county and district maintenance taxes 
and municipal school levies. No other 
city levies are included. 

(2) Homes up to $5,000 valuation, 
or 160 acres of farm lands—provided 
farm lands are within five miles’ radius 
of homestead, to be declared for tax 
exemption. 

(3) Cities may grant exemptions 
from local maintenance levies, but with 
no reimbursement from the state. 

Under the compromise bill, rural and 
city home-owners will enjoy the same 
benefits and wi!l be exempt from the 
same taxes: county and district. 

The passage of this bill automat- 
ically reverses financial 
situation, showing a prospective deficit 
for the present biennium of $400,000 
(exclusive of approximately $300,000 
expenses and appropriations not bar- 
gained for in this extra session) in- 
stead of the anticipated $750,000 sur- 
plus to be added to a treasury already 
well in the black, for the state is 


Mississippi's 





pledged to reimburse counti 
tricts for their losses due to 
stead exemptions and citi 
school levy exemptions. 
Tacitly admitting that 
pians will have their tobac: 
regardless of cost, increases 
pack on the already 3¢ cig 
to 2¢ on the 4¢ per bottk 
l¢ on the now tax-free five 
are slapped on with hopes . 
mated increased tax-yield ¢ 
tobacco and beer 
mainder of the fund to f 
Homestead Exemption will 


each on 


from an increase of the a 
tax from four to six mills 
present treasury surplus. 


Study South’s Needs 


Mellett report outlines the 
problem, and New Deal moves 
to its solution—with 

priate political gesture: 


pp pro- 


WasuIncton (Business Weel 

—Simply written and printed 
type, the report of the Nationa 
gency Council on southern e 
will be printed in thousands, 
millions of copies. It pictures the S 
in terms of its needs, as P 
Roosevelt requested, “in order 1 
may do something about it.” 

Selecting their facts regard 
lagging standards of Southern 
and labor, health, education, ar 
ing from a wide knowledge of 
tions, Lowell Mellett, who edit 
Washington Daily News until 
appointed director of the coun 
his staff of Southern colleagues 
with candor: 

“Even if Southern workers w« 
to secure wages equal to those 
North . & great gap would st 
main between the living standards of 
Southern families and those of other 


” 


regions. 


The Very Old, the Very Young 


The explanation is that beca ol 
the high birth rate and migrat of 
labor from the South, there a 
adults to six children as compar 
ten adults for four children 
North and West. The South is a 
of the very old and the very yo 

One of the purposes of the report ob- 
viously is to arouse the Sout te 
greater effort to disprove its labe! as 
“the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
lem,” but in doing so to avoid another 
wave of exploitation by carpetbagyers. 
Mr. Mellett warns that “the hope ‘hat 
industries would bring them better |iv- 
ing conditions and consequent hig vet 
tax revenues often has been defeate: 
the competitive tactics of the « 
munities themselves. Many Sout)rn 
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I moves 
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ee 
- ve found that industries which 
Re villing to pay their fair share 
the st of public services are not 


to pay fair wages and so add 

P he community's wealth. 
\ssorted statistics demonstrate that 
» South, in spite of the wealth in its 
resources, is close to the pov- 
With 28° of the 


has only 16°) of the 


nation’s 
on it 
assets by which people make 
ing. Per capita income of $314 

ts sharply with last vear’s aver- 

{ 8604 for the rest of the country. 
Four million families, one-half of all in 
the South, need rehousing. Its soil has 
lundered by erosion, floods, and 
vercropping in cotton and tobacco; 
1% of the country’s badly damaged 
in the South. Yet farm acre- 
‘ich was actually less in 1930 
than in 1860 has to support a rural 


population that has nearly doubled. 


ge 


Some Notable Omissions 
Mellett’s report ignores any inference 
that the South has been fettered by 
ownership, the tariff and 
favor the North, 
the high cost of credit, and by the an- 
ial gamble on a single crop market 


absentee 


freight rates which 


Inseparable from other aspects of the 
report is its political significance. Both 
in timing and subject matter, it has 
been construed as serving to make 
capital for the New Deal out of the 
living conditions of a citizenry that has 
traditionally accepted the rule of poli 
ticians who now threaten Roosevelt’s 
leadership of the Democratic party. 


Unveil New Cars in September 


Chrysler will lead the way by making its announce- 
ment early in the month. Ford and Chevrolet will take 
their time. Watch for lower prices. 


Week 


plans most car 


DetrRoIT (Business Bureau) 


According to present 
manufacturers’ prop-men will get or 
ders to raise the curtain on 1939 offer 
ings around the end of September and 
the first part of October. Barring un 
foreseen developments, the first to 
spring new stuff will be the Chrysler 
Corp.—probably around the first of 
September or shortly thereafter 
Ford and Chevrolet should 
the rear of the procession, 
nouncements close to the end of Octo 
ber. The rest should scatter out in 
between 

The Chrysler move toward an earlier 


while 
bring up 
with an- 


than expected announcement came as 
a distinct surprise to most people for 
two reasons: Chrys'er was among the 
last to place its 1939 tool and die or 
ders, and it isn’t in the cards for the 
corporation to get all its dealers sam- 
pled with new cars by Sept. 1. 


Only Hand-Built Cars Yet 


Printed reports that Plymouth alone 
was building 7,000 
month are slightly over-optimistic to 
say the very least. While parts manu- 
hand- 


some ears this 


facture is in process, none but 
built complete cars were available as 
the corporation’s field representatives 





Man-to-Man—at Un-American Hearing 














Harris & Bwing 


HIS WEEK, as the special House committee investigating un-American activities 
swung ahead with its probe, the biggest ripple of excitement was caused by the 
charges of John Frey, chairman of the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, that the C.1.O. is a hotbed of communism, Frey is shown here 
with Rep. Noah A. Mason, Rep. Martin Dies (chairman), and Rep, Harold G. Mosier. 





gathered here this week for a first 


glimpse 
That's the general situation through 
the industry. Tooling is still going o 


here and there parts productior 


gotten under way particularly on part 
not involving many changes—to build 


assembly lines 


up banks ahead of 


Chief difficulty in getting 1989 cars 
rolling earlier, if that were desired 
that most changes will be found 
bodies and sheet-metal—with front 
ends on the whole leaning toward the 


1988 Lincoln Z phyvr des 


Ford to Use Hydraulic Brakes 


Among plans for mechanical changes 
the most 
is that Ford has finally abandoned me 
brakes and will 


with hydraulics on his 1939 models 


interesting story-ol-the-week 


chanical blossom out 


thus making it unanimous. Of course, 
there has been no word on this from 
Ford headquarters, but Bendix, Wa; 
ner Electric, and Kelsey Hayes are re 
engaged in completing 


ported busily 


the tooling so as to start production 
by Sept. l 

Lower prices are still very much the 
thing to look for on the 1989 cars, with 
Olds and Pon 


even reported to he 


some manufacturers 
tiac, for instance 
coming along in good shape with their 
new lower-priced six-cylinder _ lines 
Nash is reported to have put its cheap 
four on the shelf, leaving that market 
still pretty much to Willys. 

However, it is still possible if pros- 
that Chevrolet 
and Ford will strip down and cut a 
healthy slice of dollars off their “Stand 


Sentiment in that direc- 


pects are good enough 


ard” models 
tion 


June and July with a definite percent- 


has improved materially during 
age swing back to lower priced cars im 
the retail market. Incidentally, this in 
crease in percentage of business ob 
tained by the lower-priced cars is re- 
garded as a healthy business sign in the 


industry 
New Capital for Hupp? 


New signs of life are 
at the Hupp plant, where hopes for 


appearing over 


additional capital have been reviving 
lately. Current report has it that cer- 
tain individuals interested in the Hupp 
picture were also involved in the pur 
week, of tools, 
Cord front 


chase, last dies and 


equipment for the drive 
car. 

Among other manufacturers, Stude- 
baker is reported as endeavoring to get 
prices lower, while Packard is not ex- 
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make 
having tooled for new bodies last year 


pected to important 
The same applies to Graham 

Employment in connection with new 
model production showed its first pick- 
up this week. Newspaper reports to 
the contrary, there was little recall of 
workers last week—and the U.A.W. 
locals actually reported a new employ- 
but this week 
workers for 


ment low for the year 


some production parts- 
machining and assembly, in addition to 
tool and die men, were taken back. 
Steel orders currently look healthier 
than any time since last summer, with 
releases still being on the increase. No 
large tonnages have been placed, how- 
ever, and buying on 30 day requirements 
apparently will continue for a while. 


Truck Sales Are Better 


First real automotive glimmer of a 
pick-up in business—as differentiated 
from over-optimistic publicity on pro- 
duction and sales figures—is indicated 
by early July reports on truck sales. 
Always a better indicator of general 
business trends than passenger car de- 
liveries, truck sales on the basis of 
returns showed an appreciable 
improvement in July over June. 


early 


Most of the pick-up, moreover, ap- 
pears to be coming from ‘the regular 
trucks—14 tons and up—rather than 
the “commercial” delivery units. Ford 
dealer reports, for instance, show an 
increase of better than 40° over June 
totals for trucks, while Chevrolet re- 
ports indicate an increase of only 
slightly under that total. 

Sales in industrial states are still 
almost stagnant, although not quite as 
bad for trucks as for passenger cars. 
For the latter several industrial states 
registered new sales lows for July 


changes, 


Steel Prices and Profits 


Prices are due to firm up after failure of rece: 
cessions to stimulate business. Profit prospect~ |oo\ 
better on estimates showing lower breakeven 


It’s No secret that the steel industry 
is losing money—but how much money 
will not be indicated definitely until 
third quarter earnings reports are re- 
leased late in October. In the mean- 
time, steel company executives can be 
expected to exert 
they can to bring down wages in the 


whatever pressure 


which averaged in 
June 84)¢ an hour and were just 23¢ 


industry —wages 


an hour short of the all-time peak of 
June, 1937. 

But things have been happening in 
the industry which make it a little bit 
tougher to put across the plea for pay- 
roll reductions. Operations this week 
jumped a full point from 39.4% to 
10.4% of ingot capacity. Which puts 
most companies a little bit nearer the 
breakeven point, and a little farther 
away from a wage cut on the ground 
that operations are at 
levels. 


unprofitable 


Argument Won't Hold Water 


Further, the argument that wages 
should be cut because prices have been 
cut from $5 to $8 a ton holds a little 
less water each week that the industry, 
itself, engages in price-cutting competi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
industry insists that finished steel is be- 
ing sold “below cost of production,” 
most companies have been shading quo- 
tations to get business on their own 
books, rather than to let competitors 
get the orders. 


Some weeks ago, a “big 
tor manufacturer “persuad 
independent steel producers | 
have sheets at $4 a ton belo 
ing quotation. Other buye 
under the wire for the 
Then, almost as soon as t 
in the price structure was ma 
closed up again. Motor comp 
failed to get the benefit of t! 
none too happy about it; are 
holding orders and haggling 01 


Confusion Over Prices 


Nor are sheets the sole 
steel product. Reports from ot 
suming centers indicate that n 
quotations—from reinforcing 
structural plates—are subject 
ing, as salesmen go to great 
to meet competition —a co 
which is often of the phanto: 
Canny buyers are taking adva 
the confusion that still surro 
new steel pricing structure, ar 
yond suggesting that they “ec: 
little bit better elsewhere,” for 
men to meet imaginary compet 

But with operations at thei: 
in nine months and with larg: 
bile orders impending, it sec: 
that the industry will shortly 
to resist the lure of outstretch: 
“at a price”—particularly, beca 


industry realizes that the pric 


ings have not stimulated demar 
of the orders obtained in such f 


COn- 


int, 











Expanded W.P.A., Spills Over Into Church and Auditorium 








N®** AGENCIES created by Congress, expanded staffs and 
activities of old bureaus, are cramping Washington for 


room. W.P.A., 





now going at top speed, is one of the overflow 


agencies finding emergency quarters. At the left, above, W.F.\. 
office workers fill the stage and pit of the old Washington A 
torium. Right. a W.P.A. sewing project housed in a church 
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Nickel Holds Make This New Inland Freighter Easy to Clean 








HIS trim ship, the twin screw diesel Dolomite IV, which 
docked at Chicago last week with 1,000,000 gallons of kero- 
sene in her five nickel cargo holds, is unique in more than one 
respect. For one thing, she was built in a dry spur of the Erie 
Barge Canal at Pittsford, N. Y., near Rochester, and “launched” 
by siphoning water into the lock until she floated. For another, 
her nickel holds may be cleaned quickly and easily, permitting 
her to alternate between wet and dry cargoes. 
The ship, for which the International Nickel Co, furnished 








and has been leased to the Mathison 
York City, for a period of ten years. From Chicago she went to 
Peoria, Ill, by way of the Ship Canal and Illinois River, to pick 
up a cargo of wheat for the East. She will visit New York soon, 
and thereafter will be in the Mathison Alkalite service, operating 
between plants at Lake Charles, La.. and Norfolk, Va. For the 
most part she will carry caustic soda and other chemicals. But 
she may also carry cargoes of oil. 


the nickel, was built by the Dolomite Marine Corp. of Rochester, 


Alkalite Works, of New 





were orders that would have come in 
any way, for they were orders to meet 
immediate needs—not for inventory- 
building purposes. 

Moreover, price chiseling is its own 
corrective. Not only is the steel indus- 
try pretty badly in the red, but the 
prospects of breaking even over the 
near term are not particularly bright— 
even though most estimates of the 
breakeven point for the industry have 
been overly pessimistic. 


Low 10-Year Average 


Last year, 80 steel companies, com- 
prising the bulk of the industry, real- 
ized only $5.69 a ton of steel produced. 
That was during the third best produc- 
tion vear in steel history, when opera- 
tions averaged above 70% of ingot ca- 
pacity. Such years come few and far 
between. Over the last 10 years, the 
industry has averaged only 56% of 
capacity. 

At current levels of output, most 
companies are not covering their de- 
preciation charges. Yet, in the last 
quarter of 1937, when operations were 
around 40% of capacity, the industry 
was able to earn a profit. United States 
Steel Corp., for instance, at 40.6, of 
capacity, covered most of its preferred 
dividend. Since then, the chief change 
has been in the price level. In June of 
this vear, U. S. Steel introduced rami- 
fie! changes in the pricing system, first 
by lowering basic quotations, second 
by eliminating basing point differentials 

BW—Jul23'38 p29) . 

The cuts, rangimg anywhere from 


%3 to $8 a ton on individual finished 
steel products, sent investment analysts 
on a hunt to find out the effects on 
the earning capacity of the industry 
and individual companies. The gener- 
ally accepted conclusion was that the 
industry would not be able to get in the 
black unless raised 
from 50% to 55% of capacity—which 


doleful 


operations were 


makes a investment 
outlook. 
Steel companies were pretty much in 


pretty 


sympathy with such conciusions. They 
bolstered the industry's contention that 
wage cuts were essential; and when 
the Walsh-Healey hearings were held in 
Washington to determine wage stand- 
ards on government contracts, inde- 
pendent steel companies argued that 
now that prices had come down, a wage 
reduction was inevitable if profits were 


to be restored. 


Price-Shading Frequent 


But original estimates on the break- 
even point now appear to be some- 
what high. Most analysts overlooked 
the fact that S. Steel cut 
prices, it was only recognizing a condi- 
tion that already existed. The quoted 
prices were one thing; the prices con 


when U. 


sumers were paying were something 
else. All during the early part of this 
year, shading below posted quotations 
was commonplace. 

When that is taken into account, the 
extent of the price reductions narrows 
considerably. Business Week estimates 
that instead of the over-all industry 
figure of a cut ranging from #4.50 to 


$5.50 a ton (based on individual cuts of 
$3 to 88 a ton), 


reduction of between 82 and 838 a ton 


the truer figure is a 


In this connection, it should be real 
ized that during 1937, 
sold at first quarter prices, before the 


After the March 


slowed up per 


most steel was 


big boost in March 
increase, new orders 


cept ibly 


Breakeven Point? 


Such a reduction is not fatal, but it 
is serious. It would make a sharp dent 
in earnings of a prosperous year, such 
as 1937, when net per ton was $5.69 
and it would raise the breakeven point 
of the industry from 40° to anywhere 
from 47% to 51° 
last ten years, the industry has come 
within that 47%-51% 
years, the conclusion is inevitable that 


Inasmuch as in the 
range in only six 


deficit years are going to become more 
and more frequent, unless . 

1. Steel operations in the future rise 
beyond the 10-year average of 55.6° 
(Which is possible, but not probable } 

2. Wages come down. 

3. Prices go up. 

Although the industry, itself, regards 
a wage cut as the sensible way out, 
unionization and the government's 
make this 
the other hand, an 


hold-up-wage policy solu 
tion difficult. On 
upward readjustment in prices seems 
not at all unlikely 
ing 1939, if operations get up to around 
60%. Then, there will be a 
market, instead of the present buyers’ 


say, sometime dur 
sellers’ 


market, and the industry will regain 


control of its price structure 
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Pickle-Liquor Plastic 


They call it Ferron, and 
maybe it will end pollution of 
steel-mill streams. 


Durine the latter part of August, 
Sharon Steel Corp. should finish equip 
ping and begin operating a new plant 
at Sharon, Pa., for converting waste 
“pickle liquor” into a versatile new 
matcrial called Ferron. 
operate as first licensee under patents 
controlled by Alhed Development 
Standard Building, Cleveland, 
and developed with the cooperation of 
H. Seymour Colton, Cleveland con- 
sulting chemical engineer. 

* Pious hope of both Sharon and Allied 
is ‘that the new development will help 
in a large way to solve the problem of 


Sharon will 


Corp., 


steel-mill stream pollution 

This waste “pickle 
aftermath of pickling steel in sulphuric 
and other acids to remove scale and 


liquor Po a an 


oxides. Fresh acid can be added to the 
pickle bath as fast as it is consumed 
until a point is reac hed when the solu 
tion is so saturated with iron salts that 
dumped into any handy 
fresh bath prepared. 


Though any free sulphuric acid in the 


it must be 
stream and a 


liquor may be neutralized with lime be 
fore dumping, the ferrous sulphate in 
the liquor gradually hydrolizes in the 
stream, forming large volumes of weak 
sulphuric acid which attacks fish life 
and steel barges and piers and the 
boilers and condensers of factories lo- 
cated farther downstream 

Ferron seems to be a promising solu 
tion to the pickle liquor problem, in 
that the process for making it is rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive and re- 
quires no great capital outlay for equip 
ment. The resultant solid material is 


apparently a new composition of mat- 
ter, being largely a co-precipitated iron 
hydroxide and calcium sulphate, tan in 
color. During manufacture, it goes 
through a state when it is plastic and 
may be molded into almost any de- 
sired form which later sets into a hard 
mass by a combined process of drying 
and oxidation. 

Ferron resembles wood in that it 
may be sawed and nailed, but it is 
proof against fire, termites, and warp- 
ing. It resembles plaster, but it with- 
temperatures without 


stands higher 


losing its strength. It reser 
clay and brick, but it weig! 
third as much. Its insulati: 
high because it holds a hig! 
of entrapped air. Present pla 
commercialization of Ferron 
conversion into wall board 
ing, building block and bric} 
ing “clay” for boiler settings 
like, various technical appli 
the chemical industry. One 
consumer use turned up whe 
discovered that silver kept 
made of Ferron will not tarni 


New Financing Surges Up 


There’s more security flotation than at any time «ince 


second quarter of °37. Most of the borrowers are “hig 


name” corporations. 


INDUSTRY to raise money 
(BW—May? 
"38,p47) has been amply demonstrated 
Activity in 
the new capital market recently has, 
since the 


ABILITY OF 
on high-grade securities 


since the middle of June 


in fact, been the greatest 
second quarter of 1937, and the outlook 
is for continuance of this activity. 
Enthusiasm must be tempered, be- 
cause second grade bonds aren't vet ac- 
ceptable in the new offering market, 
and it will be some time before com- 
mon stocks can be an attractive finan- 
cing vehicle. Things haven’t improved 
that much. But $300,000,000 
worth of gilt-edged bonds and _ top- 


nearly 


flight preferred. stocks were marketed 


in Jine; July aecounted for another 


$180,000,000; and the first two weeks: 


of August saw $112,000,000 borrowed 
by public subserjption and $21,000,000 
loaned by banks on corporate notes 





declines in an adverse market 


following tabulation shows: 


Seven Months 
Ende? July 31 1938 


Industry Borrows for Capital Purposes 


UNFAVORABLE markets can’t stop industry from borrowing 
needed, it’s raised as it has been so far this year. Refunding, 
Industrial borrowings (excluding railroads, 
utilities, etc.) for new capital have been higher this year than last, but 
smaller for refunding. Bonds have taken the play away from stocks, as the 


When capital is 


however. 


Almost all this 


raised by “big name” 


money I 
borrow 
porations with the highest cr 
ings. Similar top-rank concerns 
shopping for at least $245.00 
be raised by public offering 

000 000 


more to be obtain 


banks through sale of notes 


Low Rates Predominate 


Most of the borrowing is bei: 
by better-known industrial co 
and the public utilities. The in 
are borrowing almost entirely 
capital purposes, the utilities 
for refunding. Few are required 
interest at a rate higher than 
nually, and some have been abl 
row at less than 3%. It’s hard 
borrowers from going into a 
like that 

Big issues that are now pendir 
trate the types of borrowers 
popular means of raising money 

Commonwealth Edison ( 
will sell an additional $33,000,0 
first mortgage 34s io the pul 
will offer about $40,000,000 n 


convertible 34 debentures to 
holders, proceeds to help put t 
its consolidation and refunding 


gram. 


Firestone contemplates raising 350 


000,000 (late in September or ea 


October) 
pay off subsidiaries’ bonds, and t 
working capital 

Phillips Petroleum is offering 
holders the right to subscribe to 
000,000 of convertible 3s. The cor 


was offering convertible preferred 


to clean up bank loa: 
New Capital Issues 

$210,973,962 
254,059,229 


$126,500,679 
102,479,0%1 


Bonds and Notes 
Stocks 


$267,.917,100 
31,580,206 


$299,497 ,306 


Tetal New Capital $465 033,191 228,979,710 


Refunding Issues 
$115,535,538 
193,826,731 


$607 545,821 
72,614,823 


Bonds and Notes 
Stocks 


$ 10,677,900 
1,002,500 


to common holders last year whe 
market turned sour and the off 


$ 11,680,400 





Total Refunding $309, 362,269 $680, 160,644 was withdrawn because the ne 
cash was not pressing 

Atlantic Refining is dickering t: 
tively for a $25,000,000 loan 


Gulf States Utilties is raising *1' 


$311,177,706 





Total Financing $774,395,460 $909,140,354 
Date Commercial & Pinar Business Week 
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Greater speed of the Comptometer, without sacrifice of accuracy, operation of adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing is 
is simply a matter of one operation as opposed to two. Ordinary completed by pressing the proper key or keys. Seconds saved 
machines require that keys be pressed, then lever pulled by by the elimination of the second operation quickly mount up 
hand or motor-operated. With the Comptometer, the entire to precious minutes, hours... and dollars. 









COMPTOMETERS keep Eastman Kodak Co. figures “in focus” 


Every business is a picture in figures. Those figures 
should be as accurate and sharp-focused as an expert 
photographer's print. “Hazy” figures may well lead 
to “hazy” decisions—and “blurred” profits. 

In the manufacturing plants and offices of the 
great Eastman Kodak Company, more than 100 Compt- 
ometers are used for handling such important figure 
work as production, costs and payroll, inventory con- 
trol, general accounting and statistical work. 

Tribute to Comptometer methods is the fact that 
Eastman Kodak Company has used Comptometers since 
1908, found them accurate, efficient, and flexible enough 
to meet rapidly changing business conditions over three 
turbulent decades. 


THE MODEL } COMPTOMETER 








TZ 


»* ‘o thinking person can “laugh off” the fact that so many progressive 
nesses have adopted Comptometer methods, For a demonstration 

tenta in your own office, on your own job (without obligation, of course), 
telephone your local Comptometer representative, or write direct to 


S10 | Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. Res. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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000,000 for debt rearrangement in a 
consolidation program 


Scott Paper is seeking $3,000,000 of Volume of New Financing Turns Upward 


new capital through sale of $4.50 divi- : ? ; 
SALE OF BONDS AND sTOcKs by corporations were few early this year 


cially by comparison with the active months in the prosperous first | 
1937. Now, however, markets have improved, inviting corporate fina 
August has been active, September promises to be a really big n 
Figures on corporate financing (including railroad, utility, etc.) follow 


dend preferred stock 

Crucible Steel plans to borrow $10,- 
000,000 on 44° 10-vear bonds. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube has de 
cided to raise $30,000,000 through sale 
of convertible debentures. 1938 1937 1936 

Goodyear might undertake a major January $49,305,996 $299,711,439 $273,907,490 
refunding program later in the year February 103,026,500 392,287,581 194,631,289 
(just as U.S Rubber did some time March 81,638,213 320,298,821 594,852,660 
azo when it soll $4,000,000 of bonds | AP mansc tag arn 
to a group of insurance companies) . June 293,987,745 428,787,617 527,629,915 


Yonkers Electric Light & Power is July 180,605,831 139,875,574 294,392,534 
August 105,533,983 232,437,958 


tures, guaranteed by Consolidated Edi- — it aes 
son (New York), for private sale. November 35,832,500 264,003,750 
Lone Star Gas plans to sell $20,000, December 56,579,617 625,912,335 
000 of convertible 34° debentures to 
the public, and to borrow $11,300,000 
from a group of banks. This is a Mellon 
company, Mellon Securities heads the 
underwriters, and banks controlled by 
the Mellon interests will get a major The Lone Star Gas loan from the been gaining prominence sincé 
banks is a type of business which has authorities simplified bank exan 
procedure to facilitate such 


L¢ 


grooming $9,515,000 of 34° deben 


Year $2,336,974,882 $4,631,945,681 $2, 














part of the bank loan. 


The general practice is to s 
notes to the banks. The borro 


erally gets an exceptionally fa 
BYERS interest rate, the bank a nice lo 
| ing due in an orderly list of mat 


The other feature of current 


; RO Ul et | J ce N ings is the preponderance of ce 
bles—common stocks are comin: 


and the “sweetener” is relished 


Resists Smokestack 
‘ | “Little Man” Loans 
mt Corrosion Giannini’s Bank of America 


| i devises a plan to finance small 
| business. 


@ Regardless of the type of fuel, stack Bank or America, having aggressivel 
corrosion is inevitable. If your metal (and profitably) cultivated the fic 
’ . | personal loans and automobile finar 
stacks average only 6 to 8 years service, ee Se 
5 2 : | on a large scale in California, is 
have your engineers investigate the com- | . . . 
! i : ning to do the same job, and with 1 
parative records of wrought iron with the same methods, in the field of 
other ferrous metals. Then, on your next to small business and industry. 


stack investment, approve your engineer's Executives of the Giannini instit 
will start a campaign Aug. 23 
lighting the bank’s comprehensive 
ing service for commerce and ind 
Canny A. P. Giannini, chairman of th 
Iron not only resists corrosion, but re- board, sees industrial loans as the 


specification for wrought iron—on the 
basis of low-cost-per-year rather than 
initial-lowest-first-cost. Byers Wrought 





Mavmnrnntl 


! 
7] 














quires less maintenance; takes a better, profitable field of operations for 
more adherent coat of paint. Also bank. 

does not embrittle from sway motion. Lights are burning late at N 
“ ° “ > "@ ~ v7 - ‘rs "ISe 
Wrought Iron in Flue Gas Conductors, Powell Street, San Franc isco, 
, : _ : bank’s headquarters, as “A.P. 
illustrated technical bulletin, contains - 

, ; f diti 4 his staff plan the strategy for an 
complete discussion of conditions an gressive campaign this year thro 
comparative records. A. M. Byers Com- out California designed to pro 
pany. Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New a large enough volume of busi 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, loans to make money for the instit 


St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. tion. i at 
The “tailor-made financing” for | 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TuBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS _iness will be merchandised intensiy 
Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements by newspaper advertising, direct 
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1938 





pusI’ 
en — 
a onal contacts through the man- 
au r . 
ion the 493 branches. It will be 
ed . 
) wy as @ convenient method of 
‘king amortized time loans in bond 
= form, especially attractive to 
ce who want to expand opera- 
ns refinance existing obligations. 
For capital loans, the following 
sched has been laid out: 
Marimum Minimum 
fm t Repayment Net Income 
‘] Period Requirement 
3500 seuaes 2 Or $2,500 
2391_-82,000 ..... 2 years $5,000 
22 901-83,000 ... 3 years $5,000 
23 90]-85,000 .... 5 years $10,000 


The schedule is built on the theory 
t borrowers can’t afford to allocate 
more than 20% of their annual net 
cash income to debt retirement on 
loans up to $3,000, and not more than 
10 m loans up to $5,000. This idea 
‘s founded on the bank’s personal loan 
experience and the same theory is to 
be applied to business loans except 
that normal expenses of conducting a 
usiness are deducted before arriving 
at the gross income comparable to 
that of the salaried worker. 


For Working Capital 

The primary purpose is to furnish 
vorking capital and to finance the ex- 
pansion of operations so that borrow- 
ers may carry more receivables and in- 


ventory. The loans won't take the place 
of ordinary seasonal financing nor be 
used to liquidate past-due indebted- 
won't be 


ness to creditors, and loans 


made to finance new ventures. 

Under the “tailor-made” plan, cap- 
ital loans for either retailers or manu- 
facturers 
cerns W hich 


will be made only to 


have been in 


con 
business at 
least a year. To get a loan over $1,000, 
a company must have been in exist- 
ence for a longer period. The bank is 


branch that 


instructing its managers 
loans may be made with or without 


security or endorsement, depending on 


the amount and maturity. 


Variety of Uses 

The “accounts receivable” phase of 
the two-part plan is aimed at provid- 
ing working capital in any amount to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
bers. The sales points on these loans 
will be that such financing enables bor- 
rowers to: (1) take 
opportunities for fortunate or unusual 


job- 


advantage of 


purchases, (2) expand sales into new 
territories, (3) launch 
(4) reduce costs through greater vol- 


new projects, 
ume of production, (5) provide money 


to pay sales taxes, income taxes and 


other fixed charges, (6) cease depend- 
ing on certain collections to meet pay- 
roll and other pressing obligations 





Plowing Under Telephone Wires 






























































OR SEVERAL YEARS (BW—Aug24 

'35,p12), communications companies 
have been experimenting with cable-lay- 
ing plows that would bring the cost of 
putting in underground wires to the point 
where poles would be completely obso- 
lete. Recently, Ohio Bell Telephone en- 
gineers put to actual test the plow above, 
fresh from the laboratories of A.T.&T. 





iome 
Lines went in almost as fast as a man 
can walk. The plow simply digs a neat 
furrow and drops in its wire, which feeds 
through from spools like a thread through 
a needle. Motive power is furnished by a 
truck, a tractor, or a winch. Along with 
the telephone wire, the plow lays a tin- 
covered copper strand which acts as a 
ground wire. A drag fills the furrow. 











Mr. Gen. Manager 


Here's a $5 a week raise! 





So is funny to vou Mr. General Ma < 
week Wo ‘tdo fo yu wo 3 
Fra K I Ans ) $1 1s i r 
able house ove t wutskirts of to 
$5 would be the I 
living—a awo f " 

Pe aps Oo i ft } 

¢ anc ires Ma 

cant oO vit S eC , f 
weeks. That's the " t is 
worthy workme t s. I " 
miracies wit! ) 6 ed-fo 
gency occurs. What the The tamily ist have 


moncy to Keep out of ther 


Credit for wage earners 


At such times the responsible family b 
at Houschold Finance on a business-li} r 
and at reasonable cost. Repayment of t 

made in 10 to 20 monthly payments w! 

age only about 7% of monthly income. Thro 
this plan Houschold meets the en crac 

needs of thousands of families without 
credit. 


Millions learn money management 
Household renders another service to 

carners An ed icational program in monc 
agement and better buymanship shows fa 


how daily r } 





to save on daily ccessitics, ow to t 
moae from limited incomes. Hundreds of schools 
and colleges use Houschold’s consumer publica 
tions for reference and class work 

As an employer or supervisor of employees 
you will find the full story 


of Houschold Fi- 
mance’s service to wager carners interesting read- 
ing. Why don't you send the coupon now for 


illustrated booklets without obligation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Pinances” 





one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 234 branches in 151 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Se ee ee eeee ee eeeaeaeaaneaanecaacanae 
HoussHoLp Finance Comporation, Dept. BW-H 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II! 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation 


Nem 
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Marketing An 





A. & P, IN BATTLE 

| Tue orp A.&P. is not what 
be. For one thing it’s got 
relations counsel. Not only t 
comes right out and says that 
public relations counsel. A) 
come far enough out of 
gloomy retirement to be f: 
openly fighting in the thick « 
chain-store, anti-supermarket 
week A&P. announced that 
tributing $2,000 to the 
work of the Emergency Cons 
Council of New Jersey, a gro 
sumers battling the superma 
which have been cropping 
state (BW—May28'38,p22). A 
wise announced that it ha 
through its public relatior 
Carl Byoir, a Business Org 


I'd rather carry UE Garden o> 


formation of consumer and pul 





. groups, interested in discussing 
package freight forum, such subjects as hid 
and other matters affecting t 

living. 


TAX ON VOLUNTARIES FLOrs 


A BOX CAR LIKE ME must take whatever the boys put re 
a. ‘ : . N THE SPRING ¢ ast year \ 
aboard, whether it’s all one commodity ora batch of things Georgia state legislature final], 


through a chain store tax bill. 


in less-carload lots. But I prefer the variety of package work. chains were given a consider 


by the inclusion of provisions o 


I like to stand in a Chesapeake and Ohio freight house and aimed at them. Said the law 
e ’ ~ : . “The fact that several stores ar 
watch the drays of the railroad’s pick-up and delivery Service or operated by different pers 


bring in the different packages...Today at Chicago I took not defeat the application of t 


section where such stores are 


on shipments of iron pipe, candy, furniture, machinery, toys, same general management, supe 


or ownership . . . or if any 


frying pans, groceries, fly swatters and builders’ hardware. the gross revenues shall, dire 


indirectly, be made availabk 


I’m leaving tonight for Richmond, Virginia. There my load Secsiileh wits all aie ‘dina oe 

will ttered some ore door delivery chm group of persons having a con 
be sca for st in Ri ond, terest therein.” Immediately, t! 

the rest going in other cars to other J 7 ‘my own or ; | Tevenue commission served noti 


it would attempt to collect 


other railroads.. . Perhaps ril bring back. an assortment of from both voluntary and coop 


groups as well. 


tobacco and cigarettes for transfer at Huntington, Chicago, Currently, the voluntaries 


lieved at the conclusion of the fir 


or Cincinnati. Or perhaps a carload consignment of blot- ek Ae a in Alin Melann & 


a unit of the national Quality 5 
ting paper. Variety makes my job i interesting. Group. The state attorney gene! 
* * * held that “it would be very d 
| to collect the tax for the reaso: 
You're right, CéO 8889--and the railroad wever knows what the dai'y needs each store is individually owned 
of shippers will prove to be. That's why the personnel must be constantly om its question would arise as to whicl 
: would be liable for a tax of $2.0 
which would be liable for a t: 
$200”—the maximum assessme! 

] i : over 40 stores. 
catload shipment or a big-volume movement requiring a whole train. “Had the General Assembly int: 
that these voluntary organiza 
should be included within the | 


class,” said the attorney general, 
CHESAPEAKE and Ol: LINES words for the expression of su 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE ‘ purpose were readily available.” J 


—S eo 
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— FF — - 
| ; the mntaries disagree; the unavail- 
es 4 ab of apt words is the volunta- 
mm (cing rest defense against taxation— | 
‘ "i nse considerably strengthened 
= by current failure of the precedent- 








Georgia law to function as per 





ma 
—— _ AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL APPARATUS 
COs METIC FIRM PROMISES \ \ j 
Tur PTC 18 KEEPING BUSY on the cos- \ SCHOOLS PAPER COLLEGES 
me front. Bristol-Myers Co. this : STEEL 
ore entered into stipulations with UBBER DRYING 
the commission to refrain from advertis- OFFICE BUILDINGS ENAMELING 
Las © ing (hat its Ingram’s Milkweed Cream RAYON 
7 emove or correct skin blemishes, LEATHER | BAKING 
line and loose folds of the skin, or \ SILK CANOY 
' that it contains precious oils that help \ PRINTING TOBACCO CURING 
keep the skin young. \ FURNITURE 
\t the same time Bristol-Myers has \ 
, also agreed to stop representing that \ pet Leo COTTON WEAVING 
, Ingram'’s Shaving Cream will prevent \ | BLEACHING KILNS 
kin irritation, unless the claim is lim- | 


ited to irritation caused by a razor, and 
that with every shave it gives a com- 


plete facial treatment 


GROCERY PRICE WAR QUIETER 


{ccORDING TO REPORTS from grocery 
wholesalers and manufacturers, the 
price war that hit the grocery field in 
the midriff early this year is finally 








OPS settling down. Price cutting is. still 
pretty bad in Illinois and Ohio (where 
it all started), though it’s nothing like 
it was in the beginning, and in New 
t York, New England, Pennsylvania and | - 
n most of the Midwest, prices are back S eryv e Ss Fa mous U s e r 7 in E ve ry 
to normal again. 
; CIGARETTE PRICE RAISE? Industry From Coast to Coast 
t Tne RUMOR’S AROUND AGAIN that the 
her t Big Four cigarette producers are think- 
ing of raising their wholesale prices | Johnson thermostats, humidostats, valves, dampers and other apparatus, 
Pp anywhere from 15¢ to 25¢ a thousand. 
ctly or The Big Four, whose last wholesale | Which make up Johnson Control Systems, are used extensively in indus- 
for { price increase came about a year ago, 


rson or now wholesale at $6.25 a thousand. and | tries where temperature and humidity are vital factors in maintaining 


insist that there won’t be any increase a 
comfortable conditions and in manufacturing quality products. Johnson 





ie state at this time. Dealers are getting ready 
ce that to fight the increase if it does come, 
he tax [i however. plans, manufactures, and installs the complete control system, to insure 
TWO NEW MEDIA | proper correlation. 
ire 1 [wo NEW ADVERTISING media cropped | 
rst test up recently—road maps and telegrams. Many years ago, Johnson began to control heating, ventilating, cooling, 
Stores | In Batavia, Ill, last month the Cam- 
Service J pana Sales Co. opened a new factory, | and process work automatically. Today, Johnson numbers thousands of 
ral has which was plugged on the Campana 
ifficult J) radio program. If the folks wanted to | large and small manufacturers . . . and other users . . . among its valued 
n that » see it, said the announcer, they could 
1. The JB) find the way by stopping at any Shell | Customers. Everywhere, temperature and humidity control apparatus is 
store Bi =6gas station and picking up a map. 
and FR There, just as if it was an old Civil | tegarded as vital to industry. Johnson engineers in your vicinity are j 
4. ol Zi) War battlefield, or a patriot’s grave, it 
it for J was marked: “Home of Campana’s | Teady to co-operate in planning the proper control to fit your needs 








| ltalian Balm.” | 

ended In New York City, a firm to be | 
ations 5» known as Teletel, Inc., has been set up, : 
taxed 5 with offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, to 4 e); h SO) N} 3 S E RY: ( EC : 
ap Oe advertising space on the backs of | > 

ic) & Bi) Western Union and Postal Telegraph 





“ee : 
re ; velopes. 
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U. S..N ever Wetter, Is Getting Drier | 


There are two and a half times as many retail liquor 
outlets as there were before prohibition, but Anti- 
Saloon League is carefully, quietly busy. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Just around the corner from the 
Capitol and across the street from the 
Congressional Library are the dingy 
second-floor headquarters of the Anti- 
Saloon League. In the same block are 
half a dozen shops selling liquor by 
the bottle or the swallow. 

The apparently thriving condition of 
the liquor business on the doorstep of 
the ancient foe is further confirmed 
by statistics of steady production and 
imports, increasing number of retail 
outlets, and increasing per capita con- 
sumption that Edward B. Duford, the 
league’s attorney, can readily extract 
from various cubbyholes in his office. 

Production and imports have been 
falling off a bit recently as stocks have 


accumulated (BW—Jun18'38,p16) , but 
the sale of liquor is more widespread 
now than at any time in history. Be- 
fore Prohibition there were 177,000 sa- 
loons and other licensed retail outlets; 
in 1937 the count was 437,380. Eschew- 
ing statistics which either in dry or 
liquid measure, usually start an argu- 
ment, it requires no proof to say that 
the country was never wetter when it 
is matter-of-factly admitted by this dis- 
passionate spokesman of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League. 

Dr. Dunford (LL.D., not M.D.) 
isn’t a crusader. He’s a chess player, 
a strategist waiting for the enemy to 
play into his hands. The Drys aren’t 
driving for another Amendment. They 
have turned the Wets’ own argument 


against them—that liquor is a 
rule” problem. 

Repeal was a blow 
Drys of course, and even sinc 
the Wets have won a couple of 
victories, such as last spring, y 
wet parts of traditionally dry ‘ 
finally made the bottle legal. | 
Drys have never quit. By 
sniping they take a village, a t 
county, here and there, now a: 


terrific 


Drys Never Give Up 

In some 7,000 local option r 
since Repeal, the Drys have wor 
In 36 states which permit loca! 
the Drys have a chance to sh« 
strength and are showing their s 
—so far mostly in the small to 
in the country. The roadhous 
barbecue stands are giving the | 
a black eye with folks who are 
to bring up their youngsters 
Lincoln Highway. 

The spread of local option is 
ous threat to a three billion 


business (retail sales can be re 








A space this size Cl) represents 125,000 people. 





Business Week's data on the wetness of the several stotes has been 
applied here to a distortion map, copyright by Erwin, \Wasey & Co, 
in which the size of each stote is proportionote to its population 





HOW WET — AND HOW DRY? 


we 100% wet—ae local optics 
BS More than two-thirds wet 


One-third to two-thirds wet 


Less thes one-third wet 


= Beer only 


Percentage estimates of the fotal popu: 
lation living in legally wet territory indi 
cate more precisely how wet the indivi- 
dual stotes are. 
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Re me Ringe Upa 
Billion in Public 
Revenues 
1937 
Federal 


In | Revenue 
Im Duties 


$587 , 305,610.26 
45 ,.6243,943.50 


Internal Revenue 
& Import Duties 
State 
A lic Beverage Con- 
Revenue 
Sales Taxes 


$632,929,543.76 


$284,412,792.04 
21,358,755.70 


| State ABC_Reve- -_ 
ve & Sales Taxes. $305,771,547.74 


Local 
alcoholic Beverage Con- 
Revenue $ 33,574,635.51 
Miscellaneous 
Business Taxes (Estimate) $25,000,000.00* 
Pr ry Taxes (Estimate) 25,000,000.00 


Total Miscellaneous $50,000,000.00 


TOTAL $1,022,275,727.01 
* The estimate of miscellaneous business 
taxes takes into account such special 
taxes as federal and state corporation 
income taxes, capital gains taxes, capital 
stock taxes, entinsibned profits taxes, 
mercantile license taxes, special gross 
business income taxes, etc.; it does not 
take into account social security taxes, 
unemployment insurance taxes, etc. 
Distilled Spirita Inatitute 























estimated at two billion for beer, one 
jillion for hard liquor, 100 millions for | 
vine) because by a strange paradox, 
¢ Drys have the 2Ilst Amendment— 
the amendment repealing the 18th 
\{mendment—to back them in their | 
campaigns as popular sentiment rises 
gainst liquor. 
Section 1 of the amendment repeal- | 
ing national prohibition left each state 
to determine its policy with respect 
the liquor business. Standing alone, 
that section would merely have restored 
1¢ Constitutional status that existed 
fore Prohibition. The kick comes in 
the second section of the Amendment, 
in language so apparently harmless 
that the industry rubs its eyes when it 
looks at what it’s doing to the busi- 


ness 


Setting Up State Barriers 


Section 2 reads: “The transportation 
or importation into any state, terri- 
tory or possession of the United States 
for delivery or use therein of intoxicat- 
ng liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited.” To the 
Wets this meant simply that dry states 
would be protected against the im- 
portation of liquor. But two Supreme 
Court decisions have brought the in- 
ustry face to face with the fact that 
has been divided along state lines— 
hat so far as the liquor business is 
concerned, the Commerce clause of 
he Constitution has been set aside. 
Any state, wet or dry, can levy taxes | 
or fix the conditions upon which it | 
sees fit to allow the importation of | 
iquor from other states. 
(he plague of embargoes and import | 
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ARIZONA CLIMATE 


BROUGHT TO MASSACHUSETTS! 


with Sturtevant 
Air Conditioning Equipment 





at CO 
Famous FOR 'T5 © 








AIR CONDITIONING has become an important factor in many 
industrial processes as well as in our own daily lives. Now, it 


goes to work for medical science. 


To aid in the treatment and alleviation of asthma, hay fever, 
arthritis and rheumatic fevers, ideal conditions of temperature 
and humidity are maintained at Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, 


Mass., by Sturtevant Air Conditioning Equipment. 


General comfort of patients is also assured, as conditioned air is 


circulated throughout the building—winter and summer. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


urievan 


Dz Ath 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


VENTILATING — AIR CONDITIONING —- HEATING — CONVEYING — ETC. 
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erection of internal tariff walls. 






Hard on “Big Four” 

















within its own borders is concerned. 







executive director and “the grand old 
man of Repeal” who originally con- 
ceived the Constitutional argument 
against federal prohibition, talks wist- 
fully of patching up the Constitution 
again — by amending the Repeal 
Amendment—but not in realistic terms. 
To check the spread of discrimination 
of state against state, Repeal Associ- 
ates is promoting the idea of state 
compacts. Indiana, for example, has 
reciprocity agreements with Michigan 
and Illinois on beer, although there is 
still bad blood between it and Ohio. 































A Billion in Taxes 
Trade barriers between the states 
are, however, only the beginning of 
more trouble and less profit for the 
industry. Inasmuch as liquor is legal 
it might be presumed to have legal 
prerogatives. But liquor isn’t legal in 
the sense that potatoes are legal. It is 
a sumptuary industry to which regu- 
lation is applied not only to produce 
public revenue but to control consump- 
tion by limiting private expenditure. 
The industry may be proud of its 
record as a taxpayer. The Distilled 
Spirits Institute boasts of the billion 
that the industry paid into the public 
purse last year. 
Dr. Dunford frankly says that the 
















taxes that are resulting started with 
beer. Brewing is historically a local 
enterprise but the industry fears that 
local politicians who see a chance to 
build up nice little monopolies behind 
their state line will be quick to apply 
such discrimination against whisky im- 
ported from other states. Restrictive 
legislation, aimed principally at beer, 
has been enacted in California, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, Maine, Montana, 
New Mexico and Ohio and similar bills 
were introduced in nine states in 1937. 
In appraising such legislation, the Drys 
are complacent while the Wets see a 
new form of prohibition through the 


It will go hard with the “big four” 
distillers—Hiram Walker, Schenley, 
Seagram and National—for the prac- 
tical effect of the Repeal Amendment 
in states that take advantage of it to 
restrict and regulate sales is to strip 
dealers’ shelves of national brands. 
Among the so-called monopoly states, 
where bottled goods are sold only 
through state stores, Pennsylvania is 
probably the only one that might be 
called self-sufficient in so far as the 
supply of national brands produced 


Repeal Associates, reincarnation of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, now decries the extension 
of state rights implicit in the Repeal 
Amendment. Capt. W. H. Stayton, the 


—— — — 


biggest obstacle to the Drys’ hope is 
the revenue from liquor. But the in- an approach might come 

dustry’s pride in its tax-paying record automobile industry, whic! 
may become its curse. Because of blind about the situation but so 
taxation, prices may be pushed beyond shunned the subject becaus 
the reach of purchasing power. Taxes that unless it lines up with 
hit cheap liquor hardest and 70% of all 100%, its hands are tied. 


divorced from the Wet-Dry | 


whisky drunk sells for $1 a pint and The National Safety (¢ 
under, of which the federal and state cently reported that the 
taxes take nearly half. Both Wets and deaths from motor vehicle 
Drys have to consider, however, that during the first six months 


at some point in the rising tide of 
taxation, bootleggers will thrive again. 


were 13,410 as compared w 
in the corresponding period of 
A decline in retail sales of |i 
ing this period is indicated 
reports of state monopolies 

statistics for metropolitan ar 
body may be moved to put 
two together and attempt to p 
there’s no inevitable relation 
drinking and auto accidents, 
would have to disregard the 
comprehensive figures. 


“Drunken Driving” Hurts 


Nothing is doing more to push liquor 
out than the “had been drinking” 
charge on traffic court blotters. 

The industry suffers most from a 
condition for which it is not primarily 
to blame so long as liquor is legal. 
The Drys, of course, have no scruples 
about that and their campaign to iden- 
tify drunken driving with Repeal has 
put the industry in a tough spot. It is 
calculated to influence public sentiment 
more than any other argument that 
can be brought against liquor. 

In this emotional atmosphere sta- 
tistical evidence from both sides—and 
there’s plenty—does not resolve the is- 
sue. Even if the Wets’ contention that 
drunken driving is not the result of 
Repeal—that the condition is no worse 
than during Prohibition—is not ac- advocate total abstinence.) 
cepted, it would seem that the only Rockefeller support, a moderati 
rational approach to the problem is to sade was launched in 1935, 
recognize it simply as a phenomenon flopped. Rockefeller money 
of the motor age and therefore to be tionally dry and the movemer 
dealt with as a matter of public policy, distrusted by the industry. B 


Move for Moderation 

As the Wets begin to real 
Repeal, like Prohibition, has 
leaders in the industry are rais 
voice for moderation. Admitted 
appeal spikes the guns of the D 
more significantly, it is the o1 
tion to the liquor problem w 
never been actually tried. (S 
“temperance” tracts of the Drys 





HOW THE STATES REGULATE LIQUOR 





TA State menepely of distribe 
BS State, county, ond menicipe 


licensing of distribetves 


CJ Stete menepely of wheleve 


licowsing of reteiling 


Ea State-cownty menepely ie © 


coenties? 
| Beer only 


1. ln Oregon muncipo! «ne beer monopoles ore perm 








2 In Morylond 4 counnes operate loca! monopowes in Geo 
stote Lcenmng opphes os coumves vote we! m referendums 










\ progress otherwne beer ond natwe enes only In Minnes 
Seuth Dctote, ond Wisconsin, municipal monopo es 
Busnes Weeks n vote eguicnon hos been onphed permed 
hee . veg by Ena, Wosey & Co. 9 whch ‘ 
in en 6 i oe gomiencte © & peodioten. A w9000 3 Ovnde of wet counnes, Alcbome 3 dry ond North Coro 
a wre Tl ) represents !2 people perms only beer 
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States Using Some Form of 
Licensing Control 
(See map opposite) 
1937 1937 
per capita per captta 
consumption state and local 
of spirits* revenue from 
(in gallons) all alcobolic 
beverages in- 
cluding beer? 
(in dollars) 
: $2.91 
sas 1.04 
4.19 
66 
96 
il 
40 
46 


fornia 
r ado 
ctrcut 
ware 
’ 4» 
is 
na 
f ucky 
oursiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 35 
South Dakota x9 
Texas . 99 
Wisconsin , 2.54 


District of 
Columbia 2.99 


21 


Oa 


5? 


~e Ne ON ewe Be NON ee NO Oe ON ON OW 


AVERAGE. 2 $2.59 
* Computed from U. S. Census Bureau data 
Mida's Criterion, April, 1938 
+ Data from Distilled Soirits Institute 
from sale of goods 
t Consumptior 
effective during only a part of 1937. 


legal im 1937. 


Less Consumption, More Revenue Under 
Monopoly Conirol Than Under Licensing 


Revenue figures for monopoly states include profits 
: Federal revenue, averaging $4.90 per capita, 
figure not computed; sales of spirits and wine, legalized by 24 counties, was 


§ Sale of spirits and wine is now permitted in wet counties under state licensing, but was not 


States Using Some Form of 
Monopoly Control 
(See map opposite) 
1937 1937 
per capita per caputa 
consumption state and loce 
f spirits* revenue from 
in gallons) all alcoboli 
beverages im 
cluding beer? 
State in dollars) 
Alabamat $ 
Idaho 
lowa 
Maine 
Michigan 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
W ashington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


AVERAGI $3.3 


States Permitting Sale of Beer 
Only in 1937 


Georgia 
Kansas 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 


Tennessee 


AVERAGI $ 


and total consumption figures, published by 


not included in any figures. 


Business W eek 














the approach of Repeal’s fifth anniver- 
sary Dec. 6, several prominent figures 
in the industry are espousing modera- 
as insurance for the industry’s 
welfare. 


tion 


Seagram’s has advocated moderation 
in a series of brilliant advertisements. 
Robert Barry, public relations director 
of National Distillers, has sponsored 
a Women’s Moderation League com- 
posed chiefly, to date, of female rela- 
tives of liquor men. W. W. Wachtel, 
president of Calvert, a Seagram subsid- 
iary, has recently jumped on the band- 
wagon with several speeches on modera- 
tion suggesting in one that if every man 
over 30 drank only ounce of 
liquor before dinner each night, prac- 
ically everybody’s problems would be 

ed. But the Methodist Board of 
‘emperance, Prohibition and Public 

rals will not be satisfied till it has 

iped out all liquor advertising. 

Beer in the American Home,” re- 

ly published by the United Brew- 
Industrial Foundation, and adver- 
nents identifying beer as a food, 


one 


are samples of the kind of thing that 
is seized on by the anti-liquor organ- 
izations to promote their drive for leg- 
islation by Congress to prohibit inter- 
state advertising of alcoholic beverages 
and to bar radio advertising. 

Capt. W. S. Alexander of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration 
“thoughtfui men” 


commends 
in the liquor business 
who are deeply concerned over many 
aspects of this advertising problem. 


Advertising—Entering Wedge 


“The Drys,” 
administrator, 


says the plain-spoken 
already 
upon it as the issue on which to arouse 


“have seized 
public resentment. They are making 
a united campaign against all types of 
liquor advertising. Should they suc- 
ceed, their next effort will be to get 
local option laws enacted in all the 
then will the 
process of constriction of the territory 
within which the industry can operate.” 

The liquor industry shows up worst 
at the point where it is in direct con- 
tact with the public. Under the law, 


states, and come slow 


mi 420 Mules 
Efe 55 Cars of Salt 
Tx 
«bel ‘ 9 Steam Shovels 


@ On one Erie freight 
speeding eastward 420 
mules bound for India 
--. on another 55 cars 
of salt. ..on another 9 
mammoth steam shovels 
that only Erie’s extra- 
wide clearances could 
accommodate. 


A coincidence? Not at 
all! Every day thousands 
of products just as diverse 
as these roll to market 
over Erie tracks. Wheth- 
er the freight’s meas- 
ured in inches or yards, 
weighed in pounds or 
tons—shippers know they 
can trust it with Erie 
for faster, safer, more 
economical delivery. 


Route your next ship- 
ment via Erie. You will 
see how Erie earned 
the reputation of being 
“first in freight”. 


: 


ei 


Crt rctcecerccree 
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production is completely divorced from 
retailing but the retailers are the in- 
dustry to the voting public. The issu- 
ance of too many licenses in many lo- 
calities, restaurants with no food in 
the icebox, music clubs without a piano, 
and yacht clubs without a rowboat are 
giving the business a bad reputation in 
many localities 

Cutthroat competition, complicated 
by price-hoisting fair trade legislation, 
has made a mess of liquor marketing. 
The attractiveness of legality to many 
ex-bootleggers hasn’t raised the stand- 
ards any. 

The current “reorganization” of the 
Distilled Spirits Institute following re- 
tirement of Dr. Jim Doran as director 
may be evidence of an attempt by the 
industry to unite in resisting the in- 
creasing burdens and attacks laid on 
it from without and to remedy condi 
tions within 


Three-Way Split in Industry 
Taking the alcoholic beverage indus- 
try as a whole, it is split three ways: 
Beer against spirits, producers against 
distributors, state against state, with 
government—federal, state and local— 
taking its toll all up the 


line and politicians in and out of office 


and down 
shaking down more for “protection.” 
In the background is the life-and- 
death control that the federal govern- 
has over distillers, vintners and 
two or 


ment 
wholesalers doing business in 


more states. The requirement of the 
present Alcohol Administration Act 
that concerns selling interstate must 


obtain federal permits is an innovation 
following Repeal. This is a powerful 


control, because a permit be re- 


voked for violation of the law prohibit- 


may 


ing unfair competition and specifically 
forbidding bulk 


other practices 


sales and a score of 


Beer Permits Proposed 


Brewers were exempted from the per 
that 
intrastate 


mit requirement on the theory 
their business was largely 
Alexander 


they 


Administrator has 
that 
same basis as distillers 
the 

this and other extensions of fed 
the 


Drys wait only on public sentiment to 


recom 
mended be placed on the 
Congress thus 
far has ignored recommendation 
but 


eral and state control urged by 


give them effect. 

Well organized and persistent, the 
Drys everywhere are pushing every 
means at hand to make liquor more 
expensive and harder to get at: and 
where they are sufficiently strong, they 
are carving another town, county, vil 
lage, precinct out of wet territory. It’s 
not always a question of license or no 
license. Beer may win and hard liquor 
may lose Package sales may be per 
mitted and sales by the drink prohibited 
It’s not as simple, and certainly not 


as rapid, a process as the Drys would 
like. But by and large the country, 
never wetter, is getting dryer. The pen- 
that 1933 is 
swinging back. It may come to a stop 
with restoration of the equilibrium that 
existed prior to the war. And again the 


dulum swung so far in 


pendulum may go farther. 

This year the Drys are looking for 
territory in Maine. 
A state-wide vote on prohibition in 


extension of dry 


Arizona may fail because the drive was 
very hastily undertaken. In California 
the Wets will be glad to accept an 
amendment to the Constitution confin- 
ing the sale of liquor to liquor stores 
rather the dry 
Further tightening of regulations is ex 
pected in Oregon and Drys in Arkan- 
sas expect to succeed in enlarging the 


than see state go 


unit by which local option votes can 
be taken. 

The Drys are pushing their defense 
of prohibition states and dry territory 
elsewhere. Only four states are legally 
dry (except beer) in their entirety— 
Tennessee, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis 
sissippi—and they are actually very 
damp. Neighbor states serve as dis- 
tributing depots, and inside the bor- 
ders of the prohibition states the fed- 
eral government collected “occupa- 
tional” taxes totaling $14,041 from 48 
wholesale whisky dealers and a total 
of $260,275 from 7,043 retail whisky 
dealers in the 1937 fiscal year. 


How Much Federal Protection? 


The Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 
to give effect to the 2lst Amendment 
was a compromise between opposing 
views on the measure of protection 
against illegal importation to be ex- 
tended to the states by the federal 
government. The Drys contend that 
the Amendment makes it the duty of 
Congress to protect any state under 
any type of law it sees fit to enact. Con- 


gress, however, denied protection to 
states prohibiting sale of spirituous 


liquors only and also prescribed other 
conditions. P 

New bills passed both House and 
Senate in the last Congress, but they 
fell short of final enactment. By the 
House bill federal officers would have 
been charged to see that 
entered one of the 48 
violation of any one of its laws; if, 
for example, the liquor was intended 
to be sold to minors, sold on Sunday, 


no liquor 


any states in 


sold on election day, or sold within a 
thousand yards of a church. The Drys’ 
bill would even bring the federal gov- 
ernment’s aid to enforcement of state 
laws discriminating against import of 
liquor from sister states. 

In dry territory payment of the fed- 
eral tax now constitutes prima facie 
evidence of violation of state law and 
local prosecutors may obtain lists of 


the federal taxpayers. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Ney de. 





New processes . . 
signs... New applic 
twists on old ideas. 


Several years ago, patents 

tained on a method of cushi 
mountings of rimless eyeglas 
rubber. Shock and strain, whi 
otherwise fall on lenses, wer 

sorbed. But body acids destr: 
ural vulcanized rubber, discolo: 
mountings. Continental Opt 
1402 N. Capital Ave., Indianay» 


ons 
of old materials . . . \¢ 


¥ 


solves the problem by using » 


neoprene, a synthetic rubber im; 
to body acids 


Designed by Lawrence Blaze 
signers for Industry, Inc., ¢ 
for Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie. 
line Aristo ( 
Aluminum Ware incorporates s 


new of Griswold 


tures as Bakelite inserts betwee: 








handles and utensils to obviate s 
ing, inside lid chamfers to insure 
joints, basting rings in covers. 


Newest salt 


which have become hot-weather « 


dispenser for 


tials in any well managed pla 
being released by Internationa! 


Co., Seranton, Pa. It has a ser 





' 











and a knob at the bottom which 


be turned either way to dispense | 


lets. Consolidated Molded Prod 
Corp., Scranton, molds it of lustr 


salt-resistant Resinox 
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ppus-Dennis Gas Burner for 
applications, developed by 
‘ngineering Corp., Worcester, 
ball-bearing fan rotates on a 
hollow shaft which serves 
ame time as gas inlet pipe. 











s several air blades as well as 
arms. Gas these 
eaves them through small ori- 
fices and, by 
rotate at high 
parallel to shaft and gas flows prac- 
tically at right angles thereto, a very 


flows into 
reaction, causes fan to 


speed. As air flows 


thorough mixture of gas and air is 
obtained directly at the fan plus con 
sequent combustion efficiency. 


Newest Steelbinder manufactured by 
\. J. Gerrard & Co., 53 Stevenson St., 
San Francisco, will bind incompressible | 
bundles of rounds, hexagonals, squares, | 
and flats with steel strapping without 


ss of tension. It will tie objects as 


—— 








mall as 1 in. diameter and as large as 
el tanks. Oil companies are even 
: it for attaching insulation to | 


> Anes, 


nd new farm products: (1) Easy- 
Mesaba potatoes with shallow 
nd uniformly smooth surfaces 
ed by University of Minnesota 
nental Station, near Minneap- 
Red-and-white-barred Leghorn 
kens, a cross between a white Leg- 
nd a Rhode Island Red, have | 
eveloped by scientists in the De- 
nt of Agriculture, Washington. 

y be determined in their day-old 
because the down of the females 
hter red than that of the males, 
fieant factor when it is appre- 
that about 650,000,000 day-old 
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YELLOW STRAND 
& - 


te GENIUS 


One of these people may be another Edison, an Einstein, a 
Mme. Curie -- but no one can pick a genius by sight. Only the 
results of genius show where genius is. 


The qualities of wire rope are just as deeply hidden. Two ropes 
of identical appearance may give entirely different service on 
identical jobs. 


Without its distinguishing trade mark, a strand of yellow, ‘‘Flex- 
Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand would look like any other wire rope 
of similar construction. But when put to work its genius for with- 
standing severe strains and stresses becomes manifest in longer 
life and economy. 


Many factors combine to produce this remarkable stamina -- 
the wire, which is drawn to most exacting specifications; an ex- 
perience of 62 years making nothing but wire rope; the revolu- 
tionary preforming process by which wires and strands are 
shaped to a permanently helical form before going into the rope. 


The ability of this wonderful rope to do hard work economically 
is being proved regularly in road building, general construction, 
rotary drilling, logging, mining, plant operation. You might profit 
by the use of ‘“‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand. Consult our 


nearest branch. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co., St. Louis 











are sold each year. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. 


Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 


Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 


wie 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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Billion Expected from N. Y. Fair 


Construction is ahead of schedule, business exhibitors 
are signing up, and there will be many national dis- 
plays, which may include Liechtenstein. 


To a cuorvus of rattling riveters and 
coughing pile drivers, the New York 
World’s Fair proceeds at a pace that 
has passed official forecasts. The job is 
50% complete and is four weeks ahead 
of schedule. While the formal opening 
is set for April 30, 1939, the manage- 
ment hopes to have the exposition 
ready by the first of that month. This 
would allow all of April in which to 
rehearse, embellish, revise and publicize 

Busy as he is, the World’s Fair presi- 
dent and master Grover 
Whalen, still has time for an occasional 
glance over his shoulder at the rival 
1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco (BW—Aug6'38,p. 
34). Over-all statistics for the two run, 
roughly, three-to-one. San Francisco is 
shooting at an attendance of 20,000,000; 
New York at 60,000,000. The S. F. ex- 
position will cost $50,000,000; that of 
New York about $155,000,000. 

The comparison carries no disparage- 
ment when the relative resources of the 
Golden Gate district and those of the 
Moreover 


showman, 


metropolis are considered. 
there is only one fair way to compute 
the final score—wait until all figures are 
in and see what each exposition has 
earned per dollar on its investment. 


Feet-on-the-Ground Estimates 


Spokesmen for the New York fair 
assert that they are trying to hold their 
expectations down to the realities. At- 
tendance estimates bear this out. Total 
attendance is figured on a basis of 20,- 
000,000 visitors, averaging three times 
each through the turnstiles. The con- 
tiguous states alone (New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania) have a popula- 
tion of 33,813,000. 

The New York World’s Fair 
passing out any official break-down of 
estimates that may turn and bite it. 
But since Chicago's success started the 


isn't 


present epidemic of big shows, there has 
been plenty of basic material for math- 
ematics. Here is about the way outsid- 
ers figure the totals will cut up: 

Of the 20,000,000 visitors, 15,000,000 


will come from out of town. Railroads 
will bring in 7,860,000 (52.4%). Pri- 
vate automobiles will carry 4,770,000 


(31.8%); to take care of this rubber- 
tired horde, the fair will provide about 
250 acres of parking space, capable of 
accommodating 38,000 cars at one time. 
One million, eight hundred and sixty 
thousand visitors (12.4%) will arrive 
by bus, 390,000 (2.6%) by ship, and 
120,000 (.8%) by airplane. 


The average out-of-towner will stay 
in or around New York for five to six 


days, during which time he 
$70. From this the tills of 
York ought to receive a to 
$1,000,000,000. Any way yo 
much money, the figures a: 
Entertainment stands to ¢ 
$250,000,000) , food and liqu: 
$250,000,000) , housing 20° 
000,000), merchandise 14 
000,000) , transportation 10° 

















Going to the Fair 
Business Books Space for Its Exhibits at 
The New York World’s Fair Next Summer 


Exbibit Space 
(Square Feet) 


Ce m pan y 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 2,529 
Aetna Life Insurance Co 1,620 
Agfa Ansco Corp 906 
American Chain & Cable Co 1,350 
American Express Co. 1,200 
American Hardware Corp 288 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 

tary Corp ° 66,87 4* 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 139,066* 
The American Tobacco Co 38,850* 
Animating Products, Inc. 569 
Apparel & Accessories Associates, Inc. 53,433* 
Baker & Co. 1,501 

American Platinum Works, Hanovia 

Chemical & Mfg. Co., Charles 

Engelhard, Inc., Irvington Smelting 

& Refining Works 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. . 45,896* 
Bemis & Call Co 419 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 1,250 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 5,783 
Boart Products, Ltd. oe ‘ 348 
The Borden Company.......... . 80,512* 
California Olive Assn. ve 388 
Carrier Corporation ° . 34,097* 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. ....... 400 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co 613 
Christian Science Committee. ....... 7,891* 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc.. 900 
Consolidated Edison Co. . 75,183* 
Consumers Union of U. S., Inc...... 293 
Continental Baking Co. . 44,394" 
Thos. Cook & Son...... 948 
Crane Company - 2,185 
Curtiss Candy Co, ......... _— 400 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc........ 9,965* 
A. B. Dick Co “a aenatee ied 1,752 
Distilled Spirits Exhibit, Inc., 

(26 major distilleries) . 45,053* 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 36,222* 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc inewhes 380 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Confer- 

ence (26 roads) . oe vee se+ -676, 889° 
Eastman Kodak Co. vesees - 42,233°* 
Electric Utilities Exhibit Corp....... 71,779* 
Elgin National Watch Co.... 19,039* 
Estate Stove Co. R + 
Ferro Enamel Corp. icuveanes 340 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co cc ce cha 
Ford Motor Co... were 
The Fuller Brush Co <i 277 
Gas Exhibits, Inc. (169 member com- 

panies of the American Gas Asso- 

ciation) évéenene «- ++ 87,042° 
General Bronze Corp. a. t 
General Cigar Co. .++ 20,005* 
General Electric Co. -- ++ 68,339° 
General Motors Corp. .. ++ -299,439* 
Glass, Inc. (Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 

Corning Glass Works, Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass Co.) h4en dunn deuce PO 
Hafner Associates, Inc. 400 
Halowax Corp. : . 2,160 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc 800 
H. J. Heinz Co. 8,914 
The Hoover Co. 630 
House of Jewels, Inc 17,628* 





Company Sou 
Household Finance Co 

I. L. G. Electric Ventilating Co 
Independent Order of Foresters 
International Business Machines Cor; 
Johns- Manville 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Kem Card Sales Corp 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Eli Lilly & Co 

Link-Belt Co 

Macfadden Publications 

R. H. Macy & Co 


Men's Apparel Quality Guild 
(38 major manufacturers) 


G. & C. Merriam Co 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 


Morris Plan Industrial Bank of New 
York : : 


Mosler Safe Co., Inc 

National Biscuit Co. 

National Cash Register Co 
National Dairy Products Corp 
National Standard Co. 

The New York Cancer Committee 
F. A. North Piano Co 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Palestine Exhibits, Inc. 

Parke, Davis & Co 

Perfumery & Cosmetic Exhibits, Inc 


Petroleum Industry Exhibition Inc 
(13 companies) 


J. B. Pierce Foundation 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co 
Queensboro Tuberculosis Assn. 
Radio Corp. of America 


Refreshment at the Fair, Inc. 
(Coca-Cola) 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co 
Rohm & Haas Company 

Show Globe, Inc. 

Silex Co. 

Singer Shaver Co , 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc 

St. Regis Paper Co 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

The Stanley Works 

Swift & Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Tilo Roofing Co. dee 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 

U. S. Steel Subsidiaries 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
John Wanamaker 

West Disinfecting Co. : 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
White Sewing Machine Co 
Wilbert Products Company, Inc 
Winthrop Chemical Co. 

YT. & © &. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
York Safe & Lock Co 


* Company or 
building 

+ Participating in ‘“‘The Town of 
row,’ in the Home Building Center. 


Sales Corp 


group will have 


of the City of New York 23 
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810,00 0). 
In « you would like % jump in 
off some of this go den flood, 







further guide to how it proba- 





here 
iy will be spent. Eating places should 
receive about $200,000,000, apparel 





res = 56,000,000, general merchandise 
@47.800.000, automotive suppliers $45,- 
qno.000, drug stores $10,500,000, jewelry 
@10,200,000, food stores $7,000,000, 
tohacco stores $5,600,000, gift shops 
¢) 400.000, luggage $900,000. 
 4t the fair the total of visitors 
should assay at about $100,000,000. 
They are expected to produce $33,500,- 
00 to get through the gates (grown-ups 
at 75¢ per, kiddies at 25¢). An addi- 
tional $66,000,000 probably will be 
spent inside the fair grounds. 





















Rush for Concessions 
Naturally there is a scramble to get 
nto this main stream. Child’s, famous 
restaurateurs, landed the concession 
for hot dan and frankfurters by sub- 
scribing for $500,000 of World’s Fair 
bonds. Greyhound captured the con- 
cession for transporting visitors inside 
the fair grounds. A source of consid- 
erable inawine already has developed in 
“official” World’s Fair merchandise. The 
management has issued 450 licenses for 
the manufacture and sale of such items. 
They include designs and symbols such 
as the ball-and-needle trade mark of the 
fair. Royalties will be received for pho- 
tographs, postcards, jewelry, plate-ware, 
texti es, Rate, sweaters, _mocktios, and 
















C ontracts for exhibits are going ahead 
rapidly as business improvement con- 





tinues. In addition to the companies 





which have taken space (see table, page 
30), 51 foreign countries, $2 states and 
Puerto Rico have definitely agreed to 
take part. Twenty-four nations will 
have buildings of their own. Among the 
10 countries negotiating for participa- 

e Irak, Iran, and Liechenstein. 









Emphasis on **Tomorrow” 


The the ‘me of New York’s fair is, 

“Tomorrow.” Its centerpiece is a three- 
cornere 4 needle 700 ft. high, and a hol- 
low globe 200 ft. in diameter. Inside 
the ball will be a panorama interpreting 
“the world of tomorrow.” The “Town of 
Tomorrow” will be a feature of the 
home building center. It will display 
new treatments in materials, equip- 
ment, furnishings, decoration. 

“Gaiety and novelty will be the key- 
note’ of the 280-acre amusement zone. 
It is too early to list concessionaires 
here or to estimate the temperature of 
its shows. But it is a safe bet that the 
manavement hasn't forgotten what Lit- 
ad I sypt did for the first Chicago 
World's fair nor what Sally Rand’s fan 
tei fanny) did for the second. 




























Ano 00 personal service i° or 
e39.000.000), communicatons 1% ‘or 
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“tus th ws N; tions faces 
(* le: “w. ‘“ ad Air Rac "eS Actually it " il Air R 

Inc., has lost money in only two de- 
Anival event will be held pression years since 1929. Last year 
Sep. 3-4..5. It is backed by the show had 170.000 paid admissions 


10” local guarantors and a total income of $850.900, which 
was 860.000 above expenses But the 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN top-notch “profit” does not go to the underwrit 
Cleveland business men own, direct ers, instead is used for the “prom 
and control a corporation that once tion of aviation in the Cleveland area.” 
lost $125,000 in a week, a corporation This means support of families of 
that loses or breaks even by a gamble killed pilots, fostering of sportsmen’s 
on the weather, but has no prospect airports, scholarships for aviation 
of ever returning a profit. trade school students, and similar 
The 107, as guarantors, underwrite projects 
the profitless corporation to $150,000 The 107 are not entirely unselfish 
a year in case it goes in the red. In in their benevolence, of course, since 
short they are the directors of the the air races serve to focus the eves 
National Air Races, Inc., which an- of the world on Cleveland as an avia 
nually stages aviation’s biggest—and tion center. For example, the National 
official show. The races will be held at Aeronautic Association, the National 
Cleveland this year, Sept. 3—4—5 Aeronautic Planning Conference (first 


7 y/ IMPROVED LADLE MOUNTING 
| i MINIMIZED IMPACT STRESSES 
PROTECTED MECHANISM 
o/ MINIMIZED CLEARANCE REQUIREMENTS 
2 REDUCED DEAD WEIGHT 
ww INCREASED STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
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“SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT 





Low cost transportation and delivery of molten metal 
from the Blast Furnace to the Open Hearth or to the 
Pig Casting Machine is achieved by the Pugh Type Hot 
Metal Transfer Car designed and manufactured by the 
Bartlett Hayward Division of Koppers Company. 
Improved principles of design reduce dead weight 
and clearance requirements, increase structural 
strength and minimize impact stresses, provide com- 
plete dust and corrosion protection as well as positive 
lubrication for all operating mechanism. Write for 


complete details of this new car. 
KOPPERS COMPANY * PITTSBURGH 


ae 
~ Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - Fire Hydrants - Industrial Chemicals 
Municipal Incinerators - Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks - 
Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 

- Ships and ohe . Erapennine Tarmac Road Tors - Tar Products - 


4 Treated. Ti later Gas.Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 


x OPP ER = 


























If Youre Thinking About | 
Relocating 
; Your Plant 


2) 


Consider- 


the advantages of 


INDIVIDUAL 
SURVEY 
On Request 


@ In the southward 
trend of industry, 
Jacksonville, largest 
seaport on the South 
Atlantic, is the logi- 
cal location for many industries 
and marketing and distributing 
organizations serving the rapidly 
developing Southeast. 


Jacksonville offers special and 
immediate opportunities for the 
wood products, kraft wood pulp 
and paper, rubber goods, glass, 
ceramic, paint, varnish, chemical 
and aviation industries and proc- 
essors of food and tobacco. 


On request we will supply an 
individualized, unbiased “brass 
tacks” survey defining Jackson- 
ville’s suitability as a location for 
your plant, branch plant, market- 
ing unit or sales office. This sur- 
vey is free. Ask for it! 


@ Tax Exemptions For Certain Industries 
@ Low Construction Costs @ Rich Nearby Markets 
@ No State Inheritance Tax @ No Sales Tax 
@ No State Income Tax @ Cheap Power 


TRANSPORTATION 
And DISTRIBUTION 


Four trunk line railroads. Deep water 
harbor with regular steamship service to 
Europe. South America. Pacific and Gulf 
and coastwise ports. Trunk-line air serv- 
ice. Truck service throughout Southeast. 
Favorable freight rates. 


RAW MATERIALS 


T d scarcely-tapped raw mate- 
rial resources within trading area. Direct 
access to South American raw materials. 


LABOR and CLIMATE 


Ample supply of cooperative labor of all 
grades. Living costs low. Climate ideal 
for high working efficiency year-round. 


Send for FREE Booklet About 
INDUSTRIAL JACKSONVILLE 





L 
DNAS Industrial Committes, 


cov [ap 711 Chamber of C 
OP 
ai Jacksonville, Fla. 
Please send me your free booklet— 
“Industry Southward Ho!” 


e Bidg.. 
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ever to be held) and the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce have all held 
conventions in the city so far in 1938. 

Seventy-odd Cleveland firms make 
100 aviation items ranging through 
fuel pumps and batteries to aluminum 
products and wire. In 1937 Cleveland 
manufacturers’ sales to the aviation 
industry totaled $7,500,000, which 
compares in size with old-line 
industries as foundry products, furni- 
ture, malt liquors. 

Thus the 107 
tive committee includes such men as 

W. Greve as president, president 
of the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
(aviation parts); F. C. Crawford as 
vice-president, president of Thompson 
Products, Inc. (aviation parts); G. W. 
Codrington, president of Winton En- 
gine Manufacturing Corp., and W. J. 
Austin, president, the Austin Co. (air- 
ports). 


such 


underwriters’ execu- 


Helps Local Business 

But the 119,000 out-of-town visitors 
last year (70%, according to a park- 
ing lot check, of total paid admissions) 


| spent $1,300,000 in hotels, restaurants, 
| retail 
| Many underwriters represent these es- 
| tablishments. 


stores, garages and _ theaters. 


Managers of the show are Clifford 
W. and Philip T. Henderson, brothers 
who have teamed together on the job 
ever since the National Air Races was 
incorporated in 1928. Clifford, show- 
man of the team, was on the spot 
when Glenn Curtiss set a record of 40 


miles per hour at a Califor 
1910. Phil Henderson, 
ing business man” of the ¢ 
his brother off the field whe: 
actually is on, has achieved 
able precision in running e\ 


“col 


Bans Ball Broad 


General Mills and Sox 
radio station case. 


Tue of law 
radio piracy (BW—Sep18’ 
amplified last week when a | 
court issued a preliminary 
station K 


+} 


GROWING BODY 


forbidding radio 
“illegally” broadcasting 


games. The plaintiffs in t! 


addition to the ball club and ° 


cluded General Mills, Inc., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., who 
tracts with the ball club to sh 
clusive broadcast rights to t 
They charged KQV with unf 
tition. The station held that 
was operating from a prope! 
leased, outside the ball park, 
in unfair competition and w: 


broadcasting the games on its « 


and expense and not for any 
The decision of the court, how: 
that since the ball club owned 


and the park, which it ope: 
profit, and since it rented out | 
to broadcast the games in the 
therefore had a property right 


broadcasts. 


ast 


'Y Win 











One Propeller, Two Motors 














FTER MORE than 350 hours of ground tests at its Burbank, Calif. | 


LA this new Lockheed Altair airplane 


propeller—is being given extensive tests in the air. The two 260-h.p. moto 
mounted side by side, geared in such a manner that if either should fail the 


would keep the propeller going without drag from the dead unit. 


powered with two motors geared to 4 
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Germ “DER WAY slowly but with 
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f preparation which indicates 








oe . rm, forceful campaign, Sid- 
* Hillaan’s drive to unionize the tex- 
se industry under the banners of the 
Text e Workers Organizing Committee 
I went into second gear this week. Two 
distinct divisions, one for cotton and 
. » other for woolens and worsteds, 
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a been created. Speed of organiza- 
tion will depend upon many factors, 
including polities, Southern and New 
England habits, and activities of the 
forthcoming wage-hour boards—but the 







New England campaign on woolens and 





worsteds probably will be more easily 
integrated and directed. 

One reason for the early crystalliza- 
tion in New England is that the woolen 








and worsted industry is 65° confined 
to that area: another is that Hillman 
himself is better known in the East and 
Northeast than below the Mason and 
Dixon line. Close observers of the 
labor front found the T.W.O.C. meet- 
g two weeks ago in Worcester, Mass., 











significant; the turnout of delegates 





from actual or formative locals was 





double that expected, and the pre- 





liminary organization in some _ places 






had exceeded estimates. 






Fact-Finding Comes First 







This week Hillman and his associates 
were pushing a first step toward com- 
pletion: blanketing the woolen and 
worsted areas with questionnaires de- 
vised to bring a maximum of up-to- 
date statistical information into head- 
















arters. To employee representatives 
in every mill went a nine-page form 
sheet, calling for accurate information 
on the type and status of the mill 
whether chain or independent) , num- 
ber of workers by sex, type of work, 
production methods and practices, mar- 
keting connections, and a host of other 
questions. Also sought was an exact 
picture of the personnel, including 
hours and wages, types of machines 
worked, duties and production sched- 
ules for more than 200 distinct classifi- 
cations of jobs. 

Back of the textile drive, as it gets 
under way, will be a research battery of 
big guns using all of the information 
uwnered, plus all the statistical 
il which can be had from other 

A good deal of educational 
| is being sent out to workers, 
mple, dealing with technological 
s in woolens and _ worsteds. 
d are such indexes as those used 
Department of Labor, which 















































































































Hillman Pushes Textile Drive 


Union leader sets up two divisions—one for cotton, 
the other for woolens and worsteds. The place where 
he’s moving fastest is New England. 


completed last January a survey of me- 
chanical changes in the industry from 
1910 to 1936. Increase in productivity 
is startling in these tables; for example, 
possible man-hour output in manufac- 
turing 32-0z. overcoating went up 
86.4%, in 12-0z. woolen flannel 87.5‘ 

in worsted serge 86.3%, in cotton-warp 
worsted-filled suiting 87.59. On the 
average, the survey concludes, man 
hours required to produce the same 
amount of woolen or worsted cloth de 
clined 46.5% between 1910 and 1936 


Educating the Workers 


Such technological problems are only 
one phase of Hillman’s problem, at 
that. In attempting to educate the per- 
sonnel of the industry, he gives the 
outlines first: 699 companies with 166,- 
604 employees, in a half-dozen main 
divisions of the industry, doing an an- 
nual business (1935) amounting to 
$588,639,091. He calls attention to the 
more compact ownership and control 
of woolen and worsted companies, as 
contrasted with cotton  textiles—and 
lists by name, number of mills, and 
number of employees in the 14 largest 
companies. He gives Federal Trade 
Commission and National City Bank 
figures for financial return, by years, 
and contrasts the T.W.O.C. figures for 
average annual wage-worker’s earnings 
($914) with its estimate of salaried 
officers’ pay ($8,293). 

From this base, T.W.O.C. has to do 
two things: indicate the best methods 
and places for union activity; and watch 


out for too great an enthusiasm where | 


the mill is not doing so well. Hillman is 
known to want an even-tempered, care- 
fully paced campaign. He plans to 
pave the way first with his bulletins to 
workers, then hopes to find organizing 
has been made much easier. 

As a shot in the arm, T.W.OC. an- 
nounced this week the signing of its 
first big agreement in the state of Maine 
(with Madison Woolen Co., of Madi- 
son), its second in New Hampshire 
(with Gordon Mills, Newport), and 17 
renewals of contracts, seven of them 
being in New England. Since the be- 
ginning of its life in April, 1937, 
T.W.O.C., has signed contracts with 52 
woolen and worsted firms employing 


21,000 persons, and has gained working 
agreements with 12 mills employing 15,- 
000. It has won 13 elections covering 
13,225 workers in the same field, and 
has gained favorable decisions from the 
National Labor Relations Board in 10 
woolen and worsted cases. 


provides help to eliminate the 
which cause such losses .. 


For 50 year 


requirements 
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INSTALLMENT PLAN 
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ai , ie . ‘ sf 
Few firms are fully protected agaist 


the buge loss that can amount fy 


a slow leak 


The average embezzlement is a series 


small thetts over a long period of time 


ing based upon the amount of money 


The preliminary investigations and reg 
ular follow-ups of employees and account 


coverage. 





American (2) Mutual 


Fidelity Bonds 


Chosen by America’s Leaders Whe Save with Safety 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


56 branch offices. Savings of 20% or more have also 
been made on Workmen's Compensation and al 
most every other line of liability 


sum of these thefts, be 
the 


employee is accustomed to handle each day 


and the oppor 


LIABILITY 


insurance 


mm 


ot 
Yet 
the limit of the average Fidelity Bond 
much less than the 


is 


ing procedures which American Mutual 


hazards 


tunity to save one-fifth on premium costs 
makes it possible to increase the limits of 


s, this first American liability 
insurance company has paid all policy- 
holders a dividend of 20% or more each year. 

Guard your business against a hazard 
nearly as great as fire — with American 
Mutual's clearly-phrased Fidelity Bond. Let 
us send you by mail a portfolio covering 
recommendations for your firm’s individual 
No obligation. Address 142 
Berkeley St., Dept. 104, Boston, Mass. 
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LABOR ANGLES 








C.1.0. ON THE COAST 


Harry Brinces’ scrap with a few of 
the Los Angeles C.1.0. locals has given 
John Lewis and his associates a wedge 
which they are using to good advan- 
tage in getting a voice out West. When 
the California state convention of in- 
dustrial unions got under way in Los 
Angeles on Saturday, this week, John 
Brophy of the high command was there 
—specifically selected and sent “as na- 
tional C.1.0. representative” by John 
L. Lewis. From now on, C.1.0. intends 
to keep a close eye on the situation, 
and to keep its hand on the controls. 


MAYTAG AND THE UNION 

NEGOTIATIONS ARE PROCEEDING evenly 
between employee representatives and 
management in the Maytag plant at 
Newton, Ia. Although little noticeable 
progress has been made, both sides 
seem to think that they are closer to- 
gether in spirit. Greatest help in the 
argument has come from the improved 
business outlook, which has quieted 
some of the management’s fears of con- 
tinued slow sales and consequent need 
for downward wage revision, The union 


therefore hopes for early rescission of 
the wage cut which was imposed two 
months ago and which Gov. Kraschel 
made stick in his settlement of the 
strike; if it doesn’t get it, another strike 
may be called at peak production time 
in the fall. 


NEW WORKER-TRAINING PLAN 
A NEW ADVANCE in selective training is 
indicated in the promotion of the Busi- 
ness Training Foundation, New York, 
which is setting up a new type of busi- 
ness school. Office training, for example, 
is divided into separate courses for of- 
fice boys, receptionists, mail clerks, 
stock clerks, shipping clerks, storeskeep- 
ers, ledger clerks, order clerks, and gen- 
eral clerical workers. Business ethics, 
manners, grooming, and like details, are 
stressed. Sponsors hope that better- 
trained personnel thus may be devel- 
oped and that employers will see the 
value of the school. Tuition is charged, 
which the students may pay out of 
later earnings. 


LEWIS VS. JESSE JONES 
Joun Lewis is sore at Jesse Jones— 
sore as a boil. After the Colonial Iron 


Co. of Riddlesburg, Pa , we 

owing Mr. Jones’ RFC $2 
Lewis asserted that his | 

Workers members in the | 
have a prior lien on 14,000 
iron listed as assets. He tol 
so, in a letter citing som 
claims for $30,000 in back 

Jones replied snappily that 
legal division said it had mn 
to subordinate its lien to the 
ers’ claim. And Mr. Lewis 
blasted Mr. Jones in the curr 
Journal, under the eye-cat 
“Cold as a Fish.” 


OREGON LABOR REFERENDUY 


Tue Associatep Farmers « 
Inc., have submitted an ant 
referendum petition to the s 
state in their state, asking 
voters register an opinion o1 
ter in the November elections 
posed law would declare that 
dispute exists unless a major 
ployees support the dispute 
sideration of such reasoning, 
observers probably will 
farmers to be rather unfan 
federal law; many decisions ; 
of recent years indicate that 
dispute” 
thus narrowly. Most re 


cannot be legally 


thorough redefinition along t 
is to be found in the US. s 
Court decision of last Feb. 28 
Lauf vs. Shinner case. 


HONOR FOR McGRADY 


Epwarp F. McGrapy, formerh 
mediator in the Department « 
and now on management’s sick 
fence as R.C.A.’s 
charge of industrial relations, 
ceive a signal honor next Sept 

first gold medal award for dist 

service in the cause of industr 

to be awarded annually by the 
ican Arbitration Association, © 
McGrady at a special dinner 
honor in New York City. 


vice-pres 


NEW WAY OF JUDGING MEN 
Tue “Rann Pian”—a system 
analysis for job-seekers worked 
A. W. Rahn of Western El 
causing a lot of talk in New’ Y: 
Detroit. Mr. Rahn first got a 
of individuals to try it, then d 
it to New York employment a 
last winter. Last month he ex 
the plan to Wayne University s' 
and Junior C. of C. members in | 
a week later Teachers College c! 
Columbia University invited 
tell what it is all about. In « 
the plan rests on analysis of » 
individual can do, rather than w 
has done. Eventually, the ory 
of the plan hopes that industria! 
can pick it up as a whole, if it 
helpful to individuals. 
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Money and the Markets 


.n important 


turnabout 


in agricultural prices 


becomes likely as a result of Washington’s concern, 
which may cause some price-bolstering action. Gov- 
ernment redoubles efforts to reduce 1939 crop 


Tw week’s markets gave every indi- 
cation that Washington’s concern over 
declining prices of agricultural com- 
modities has traders alive to the pos- 
sibility of an important turnabout. 
In fact, the rally in wheat and cotton 
toward midweek was sufficient to con- 
vince many traders that lowest prices 
probably were reached on Monday. 
Wheat, from now on, will sell more 
and more on the prospects for the 
1989 crop rather than on the 1938 
surplus. Cotton will be influenced by 
the amount taken off the market by 
government loans and by improvement 
which may be recorded in the rate of 
textile mill operations. Both will be 
affected by any plans of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to boost exports. 


Short Covering Aids Prices 


The knowledge that the President 
and his advisors are concerned about 
agricultural prices was enough to cause 
some short covering this week. Indus- 
trial raw materials like rubber, hides, 
and metals—which have held in spite 
of the weakness in farm product prices 
—continue pretty close to their recent 
tops. This, in combination with the 
modest comeback in farm prices, gave 
commodity markets a fairly firm tone 
most of this week. 


Farm income, none the less, has been 
fairly sharply reduced by price changes 
in leading cash crops in the last few 
weeks. This may not hold back indus- 
trial recovery materially, but it cer- 
tainly won't speed it up. Hence the 
redoubled government efforts to reduce 
surpluses of agricultural products next 
year assume extraordinary significance 
as a securities market factor 


30¢ a bu. “Sweetener” 


The goal of 55,000,000 acres for 193° 
wheat seedings has been public informa- 
tion for a good while. This week’s an- 
nouncement that wheat raisers will get 
what amounts to 26¢ to 30¢ a bu. to 
cooperate in reducing acreage to that 
level (against about 12¢ in benefit pay- 
ments this year) was brand new infor- 
mation. It led to more sanguine hopes 
for a fair degree of compliance than the 
grain trade previously had entertained. 
But the spring wheat states still are 
expected to put up a spirited fight 
against marked reduction. 

If the government were to achieve its 
55,000,000-acre goal (that’s the lowest 
level to which Congress permits AAA 
to cut) it would have a very substan- 
tial effect on markets. Farmers planted 
an estimated 57,492,000 acres to win- 
ter wheat for harvest in 1938, and 





22,282,000 to spring wheat. The «ck 
sired cut, then, is no less than 25,000, 
OOO acres, or SI 

Inasmuch as the 1938 yield from 
approximately 80,000,000 acres _ is 
placed at 956,000,000 bu. in the Aug. 1 
government crop report, reduction by 
31% would mean about 650,000,000 
bu. in 1939. Such a total would be 
moderately below normal domestic r 
quirements—until the surplus carried 
over at the end of the wheat year June 
30, 1939, is added on. It would mean 
that a more normal supply-demand 
relationship had been restored in wheat 

When cotton prices on Monday 
slumped to a point where surplus loans 
became compulsory under the farm 
law, traders stopped selling. The loan 
presumably will be about 8i¢ a Ib 
That won't prompt farmers to tie up 
much cotton under loans unless the 
price goes materially under 8i¢. Yet it 
acts as a more or less potent prop 
under the cotton market, which is the 
primary objective right now. 

Consumption of cotton by domestic 
textile mills hasn’t bolstered the mar- 
ket much so far. It had been assumed 
that there was improvement in July, 
but the Bureau of the Census puts 
consumption for the month at only 
449.511 bales against 442,742 bales in 
June; in July of 1937 the figure was 
583,011 bales. 


That Steel Price Cut—One of the 
toughest jobs ever presented security 
analysts was to measure the effects of 
June’s steel price reductions on the in- 
dustry as a whole. Not only was there a 
direct cut in the basic price of finished 
steel products, but also statisticians had 
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SHIPMENTS OF COPPER SPURT 


Rise in Apparent Consumption Cuts U. S. Supplies 19,000 Tons 
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ULY’S IMPROVEMENT in domestic copper was more striking than even the 
oJ) optimists had expected. The industry’s shipments to producing industries jumped to 
41,249 short tons, a gain of well over 8,000 tons compared with the preceding month 
and the highest since October of lastyear. Apparent consumption, represented by ship- 
ments, exceeded refined copper production by nearly 6,000 tons, Europe took over 
13.000 tons of American copper, and supplies of the metal droppd more than 19,000. 


to take into account the effect of the 
elimination of basing point differentials 
and the impact of that change on 
freight absorption by steel producers. 

In the first rush to reach conclusions, 
the analysts pretty generally overlooked 
one outstanding fact—prices which were 
quoted for finished steel before U. 5 
Steel took the plunge were not actual, 
but only posted prices. 

Little steel, if any, was sold at the 
quoted prices prevailing in the first 
five months of 1988. There was shading 
of prices to get orders. Usually, steel 
salesmen would conveniently overlook 
charges for special requirements above 
standard specifications—no holds were 
barred in the fight for business during 
a period of operations at 25% to 30% 
of capacity. 

Thus, the broad markdowns were a 
realistic recognition of price conditions. 
Hence, when securities analysts esti- 
mated that the over-all markdown— 
based on the general run of cuts rang- 
ing from 83 to $8 a ton—was from 
$4.50 to $6.00 a ton, they were miss- 
ing the fact that part of the reduc- 
tions was imaginary. 


Break-Even Point—As a matter of 
fact, the posted prices were more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance as far back as 1987. Though the 
Iron Age finished steel composite 


249¢ a lb. in the first 


jumped from 2. 
2¢ a lb. in the second 


2.5 


2 
2. 
l 


quarter to 
quarter, not much steel was sold at the 
higher quotations. 

The steel companies gave their cus- 
tomers plenty of time to get their or- 
ders in at first quarter prices. That 
accounted for the sharp expansion of 
bookings early in 1937, and the con- 
tinued high rate of operations later in 
the year when new orders ad- 
mittedly falling off. 

The Iron Age composite averaged 
2.464¢ a lb. during 1937, which would 
be $3.28 a ton above the current aver- 
age of 2.300¢. And that would not take 
into account the differential change. 
But even that 2,464¢ average 
high in view of the fact that so little 
business was written in the later months 


were 


seems 


of the year. 

So, to get at some measure of what 
Steel actually sold at in 1937, Business 
Week turned back to the 1936 com- 
posite price of 2.077¢. The 1937 annual 
report of U. S. Steel stated that prices 
in 1937 averaged 11% higher than in 
1936. Which suggests that the compos- 
ite price at which steel actually sold in 
1937 was 2.305¢ (2.077¢ plus 11%). 

And since the present level of the 
composite is 2.300¢ a lb. which is just 
about the same as the actual price 
level which prevailed in 1937—2.305¢ 
a lb.—it would look, at first glance, as 


though there had been no redu 
the steel price level from 1938 


there is more 


to 


this 


steel pr 


business than meets the superfi: 


Conclusion—Let us assume, fir 
the Iron Age composite avera 
19386 was fairly representative 


price at which steel was sold 


let us assume, second that 
1937 


in 
and t 


at 
hat 


11% 
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as res 


ste 
than in 
the 


ore 
ult 


today is the same as it was fi 
Would that mean that steel con 
today were getting the same a 
price for their products as they r 


in 1937? 


—? 
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Would it mean also that 


had been no change in the brea 


point? 


The answers to those questio: 
And the reason for the ne; 
is that the composite price repr 
quotations on an f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Pittsb 
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urgh, 
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Chicago, 


differentials 


bet 


Birmin; 


Bethlehem, and other steel pro: 


centers were 


for th 


e most part 


inated, the price to consumers 


consequently 
came down by 


mills) 


the 


net 


price to 


the amo 


those differentials (BW—Jul22'0s 
Indeed, prices came down in two 
the amount of the differential, a: 


creased freight costs which the 


would have to absorb as the res 
identical prices at basing points 
There is no way to estimate pre 
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amoul 


individual mills. But roughly, 


much 
its te 
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ym bined redu 
varies 
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amount 


Week figures that it ranges betwe« 
and $3 a ton for the industry, w! 


a 


count, but is not as awful as the $4.5! 
to $5.50 a ton estimate that 


substantial 


sock 


in the incom 


has t 


frequently mentioned. And the br 
even point, on that basis, would bx 


creased from 40% ( 
the fourth quarter of 1937) to bet 


47% 


and 51%. 


An 


w“ hich preva 


1 not, as has 


often said, to as high as 60%. 


Dividends—tThe increase this wee! 
the quarterly dividend payment of I 


du Pont 


de 


Nem urs 


& Co. 


may 


properly regarded as a shift in the t 


The chemical enterprise boosted its 


terim rate from 50¢ to 75¢; and 


lends the declaration significance is 
fact that the company’s announced 
icy is to gear its dividend disb 


ments 


Thus, 


to € 


the 


-arnings. 


inference 


that 


is 


quarter income is expected to be 


favora 


ble. 


expansion 
will be reflected in the company’s 


come 


account. 
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in 
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activity and 
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ment in motor production helps 


company in two ways: (1) enlarges 
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tors Corp., in which it has a working- 
control tock interest. 

Basic. ly, the operations of duPont 
ad—reaching to almost every 
-that what happens to it is 
more or less symptomatic of what is 
securing throughout business. And if 
juPont’s earnings are up, it is pretty 
afe to assume that earnings of cor- 
porations in general are up. 


ure 80 


industr 


The Third Quarter—By and large, 
the current three months’ earnings 
reports, when they begin to appear 
along about October, will not make 
rosy reading. Comparisons with second 
uarter results will be more than sat- 
isfactory, but year-ago contrasts will 
till be pretty severe. Business did not 
begin to take its tailspin last year 
til pretty well into September; and 
even though profit margins were nar- 
rowing in midsummer, the results for 
the three months ended Sept. 30 were, 
nm the whole, pretty satisfactory. 

Indeed, corporations were generally 
pretty hopeful in the fall of the year, 
jespite the shock of a crashing stock 
market. This aided and 
abetted by the impact of the undis- 
tributed profits tax, acted as a lever 
n dividend declarations, which reached 
ew highs, on a seasonal basis, in both 
September and October. It was not 
itil November that conservatism 
started to rule directors’ rooms. And 
ever since, monthly dividends declared 
have dropped off fairly steadily. 

In July, for instance, 887 companies 
voted payments of $190,000,000—a 
drop in dollar rewards to stockholders 
f 32.4%. But from now on, as busi- 
ness continues to exhibit improvement, 
the percentage comparisons with a year 
igo should narrow perceptibly. 

The effect of higher dividends will 
twofold. Not only will it be a stabil- 
zing influence on stock prices, but also 

will enlarge the fund of investor 
purchasing power—which is of singu- 
it importance to the so-called semi- 


optimism, 


luxury and luxury industries, such as 
ir-conditioning, pleasure cars, electric 
refrigerators, sporting goods, houses, 
furs and so on. Or, it might be easier 
'o say simply: when dividend income 
joes up, there is hardly any branch 
of business which is not directly or indi- 
rectly affected. Even capital goods in- 
lustries get aid. For as investment in- 
come accumulates, the owners of that 
cumulated capital look around for 
new outlets for investment. And as 
they invest, corporations acquire, 
through the sale of securities, funds 

vhich to expand plant and pur- 
chase new equipment. 


Rubber Industry’s Gains—Evidence 
of improvement in the tire and rubber 
industry continues to accumulate. Op- 
trations in the first half of 1938 were 


slightly better than expected due to 
brisk replacement demand for tires. 
Inventory write-downs, which 
very large at the end of 1937, won't 
be any great factor from now on due 
to the rise in crude rubber prices. The 
automobile industry seems likely to 
become a much better customer for 
original-equipment tires in the very 
near future. 

First of the big tire companies to 
report on the initial six months of 1938 
was U. S. Rubber. The company took 
an inventory write-down of $1,775,365 
and came out with a consolidated net 
loss of only $239,213 before preferred 
dividend requirements. Wall Street 
judged that a pretty favorable show- 
ing, allowing for the fact that the 
inventory write-down in the first half 
puts the company in line for inventory 
mark-ups in the last half. 

The price of the common stock—in 
the middle 40’s—continues to reflect 
the market's opinion that common divi- 
dends aren't too far off. The company 
has refunded its $50,000,000 issue of 
5% bonds, replacing them with $45, 
000,000 of 44s. That effects an interest 
saving of almost $600,000 annually. 
But more important, it removes the 
onerous restrictions of the old inden- 
ture limiting the management’s right to 
pay dividends (BW—Mar2¢'48,p34). 

The company’s capital structure has 


were 


been reorganized, the accumulated op- 
erating deficit has been charged against 
capital surplus, and the net current as- 
sets now stand at better than $62,000,- 
000. The 10-year struggle on the part 
of the duPont management to rehabil- 
itate the company has placed U.S. Rub- 
ber in a position to receive—and dis- 
tribute to shareholders—whatever re- 
wards industrial recovery may bring. 


Statistical—Basic data on the domes- 
tic rubber industry, as has been so 
often emphasized in these columns re- 
cently, continue quite favorable. The 
first indication of July returns is em- 
bodied in the statistics on crude rubber. 
These show all-around betterment. 
Consumption of crude rubber by 
American companies rose for the third 
consecutive month to reach the best 
level since last November. Imports 
were down sharply again, the fifth con- 
secutive monthly decline, to hit the 
smallest figure since April, 1933. Con- 
sumption, according to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, totaled 32,- 
209 long tons against imports of only 
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Dividend No. 8 
on 6% Preferred Stock 
Norics i HEREBY GIVEN 
dividend of 75¢ per 
quarter ending August 31, 1938, has 
declared on the 6% Preferred 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
September ), 1938 to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 20, 1938. 
Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 
August 9, 1938. 
































Attention PRESIDENTS! 


Available twenty years’ manufacturing experience 
as Production Manager, Works Manager and Vice 
President and General Works Manager in mass 
and lot production from close tolerance small units 
to Diesel engines including refrigerators and air 
conditioners, 


Write PW-263, Business Week 





883 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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| How many “mental sit-downers” | 
; have you in your organization? | 













“In every factory and store, among office JUST 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have PUBLISHED 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs”, Says Craig Davidson. “Commands to 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 











“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other men to do their work right. It should visualize 
for him what causes mental sit-douwns and what to 
do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 
in Business 












A practical set of sugges- 






By Everett B. WiLson tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, ting employees to do their 





jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 





Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


$2.50 






“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas 
and whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with 
methods of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and 
instructions carried out as they were de- 
signed to be carried out. It is in effect a 
working manual on leadership. It tells how 
to secure effective and intelligent cooperation. 














Hutchinson's 
STANDARD HANDBOOK Gives you many 
FOR SECRETARIES practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 

















616 pages, 6x 9 nates disregard instructions? 
$3.50 —What can be done to get instructions car- 
. ried out efficiently? 
AN : —What are the disadvantages of driving? 
Ae you depend on your secre- ? . . ° , 
tary to handle any assignment —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
judiciously, quickly, correctly? titudes P 
Can you depend on her English?— —How can you really check performance? 
her smooth and efficient handling of Blow a a hordi f 
people? Here is a new book that —How can you criticize subordinates ef- 
spells better results in all work of fectively ? 
the secretary. Placed in your secre —How can you develop responsible sub- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable in di > 
assuring the correctness of corre ordinates: . ie 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —How can you dispose of alibis? 
promoting good relations, in_ provid —What is the technique of developing en- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- husi > 
mation that will enable her to handle thusiasm:! : 
many details of work with more —How can you guard against troubles of 
satisfaction to you. jealousy? 
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22.918. This brought a r 
more than 9,000 tons in visi 
of rubber in this country, th: 
standing at 284,914. 
Domestic statistics on ¢ 
and stocks of crude rublx 
(in long tons) for the last 
compare as follows: 


Con- 
sum ption 
1937 
January 50.818 
February 50,282 
March 54,064 
April 51,797 
May 51,795 
June 51,860 
J uly 43,650 
August 41,456 
September 43,893 
October 38,707 
November 33,984 
December 29,160 
1938 
January 29,429 
February 23,868 
March 30,487 
April 27,984 
May 28,947 
June 30,629 
July 32,209 


As these figures clearly s 
sumption of crude rubber by 
industry remains far below 


4 


parable period a year ago. Ne\ 
the improvement is sufficient!) 
to encourage the trade great); 


Cottonseed Oil’s Record— 
tion of cottonseed oil, in the « 
ended July 31, set an all-tin 
as expected. Disappearance 
the only available indication « 
consumption) totaled 4,268,70 
1937-38 against 2,970,178 i 
During much of the sea 
ended, the price of cottonse 
low enough to shut off import 
effectively. Price, too, was on 
factors which encouraged re: 
sumption due to the fact that 
tations largely prevented sul 
of competing edible oils. Low 
much of the past season may 
tributed to the large product 
wards of 4,500,000 bbl.—plus t! 
over of 1,157,900 bbl. Product 
carryover added up to a s 
something like 5,700,000 bbl. 
Going into the new season, 1 
expects 1938-39 production to 
than 3,000,000 bbl. on the bas 
government estimate of 11! 
bales of cotton (BW—Aug/ 
Carryover is put at 1,533,100 | 
total for 1938-39 of 4,533,000 
Consumption as large this s 
last would reduce the carryov« 


1939-40 season to less than 300, 


That would be very bullis! 
that cottonseed oil prices ha 


very much better of late. It is ; 
that consumption will decline t! 
or that cheaper oils will com) 


both. The trade’s price ideas 
contradictory. 
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UROPE AND THE WorLD breathed 

easier when Aug. 15 passed 
without Germany’s predicted at- 
tack on Czechoslovakia. But nowhere 
has the military and economic pressure 
abated. An accidental spark can still 
blow off the roof. 

Europe’s markets accepted the 
Russo-Japanese truce and the Czech- 
German impasse as mere _ respites. 
While there was less evidence of panic, 
there was nothing better than an easing 
of tension. By the middle of the week 
the flight to gold and to the dollar had 
been checked. But war fears, which 
were the main cause, are still present 
and speculation continues. 

Traders expect the pound to fall 
considerably below $4.86 because of 
England’s unfavorable 
trade balance, a deepening domestic 
depression, international nervousness 
and rumors promoted by the traders 
themselves. London clings to a hope 
of setting official rates for the dollar, 
pound and franc after the Anglo- 


increasingly 


From Wireless and Cable Reports by 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


Passing of the week-end threat of a German attack on Czecho- 
slovakia brings a respite to international markets. But the danger 
remains and the business outlook is still overcast . 








American trade agreement is signed 
and the French situation clarified. It is 
estimated that the British stabilization 
fund lost around £22,000,000 in gold 
(not a serious amount) during its past 
two weeks’ efforts to support sterling. 

With war orders slackening, it be- 
comes obvious that the British re- 
armament program added little to basic 
national business. Germany is wryly 
accepting the same fact. Some observ- 
ers consider the economic dislocation 
caused by the German army maneuvers 
more serious than the military implica- 
tions. 

On Sept. 1 around 1,250,000 Ger- 
mans should be under arms. Raw ma- 
terials, which German exporters would 
like to see processed into peace goods 
for sales abroad, continue to go into 
war uses at home. A half million work- 
ers have been conscripted for fortifica- 
tion construction. Army reservists and 
civilian auxiliaries, many of them ex- 
pert technicians, have been called to 
the flag. Industries have been seriously 





the mosi effective A.R.P 


EVACUATION! 


Overhead reads such as this can simplify and expedite exit from London 


Business Week's Foreign Bureaus and Co 


39 


rrespondents 


crippled thereby, have had to rely more 
National 


dramatized on the 


and more on female labor 
weaknesses were 
boerse Wednesday when selling was so 
heavy that trading in some issues was 
suspended. 

The Czechs, with commendable cool- 
ness, have refused to aggravate the 
situation by mobilizing more men. 
They accept the fact that a German 
invasion means official, declared war, 
probably with the great nations lining 
up on either side. This knowledge, com- 
bined with her weakness in finance and 
raw necessities, is what holds Germany 


in check. 


Great Britain—There was very little 
selling on the stock exchange in spite 
of the poor export figures and the tense 
political situation. But prices fell and 
business failed to react favorably from 
the dissipation of fears that Aug. 15 
was the date marked on Hitler's cal 
endar for the attack on Czechoslovakia 

The heaviness of the markets was 
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practic: AL ADVERTISEMENTS in London papers bring 
the possibility of war closer to home than do all the reports 
of diplomatic maneuvering. Left. a cement association plugs 
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partly due to restraining factors apart 
from the war threat over Europe. Brit- 
ain’s general trade position, the holi- 
days and some poor company results 
combined to create a cautious spirit. 

England’s July exports were up 1.5% 
over June but 21.86. below July, 1937. 
Imports were down 3.39% from June 
and 13.5% under July, 1937. The seven 
months’ adverse balance was £235,153,- 
000, against £227,749,698 last year. 

The largest drop in exports was in 
manufactured goods, including iron, 
steel, nonferrous metals, vehicles, chem- 
icals. The import decrease was mainly 
in raw materials. 

The figures illustrate the extent of 
the recession caused by England’s un- 
favorable export position. Already there 
is talk of British costs being too high. 
One corrective method suggested is 
subsidized exports. 

The liberal-industrialist class in Eng- 
land is traditionally against subsidies. 
But the pressure of conditions is caus- 
ing a shift. There is gathering momen- 
tum behind demands for subsidized 
sales of coal in foreign markets and 
state subsidies for shipping. However, 
it would not help Mr. Chamberlain's 
peace efforts if he conveyed an impres 
sion that Britain was prepared to spend 
a lot of pounds to prevent other na- 
tions getting part of the international 
coal and shipping business. 

Meantime a report by a special gov- 
ernment committee increases the gloom 
over the coal situation. It shows that 
coal shipped from England for foreign 
ship bunkers declined 44% (or 9,330,- 
000 tons) between 1913 and 1937. While 
96% of world tonnage was coal-fired 
before the World War, “by 1937 less 
than half the world tonnage was coal 
fired; oil had gained the upper hand.” 


Germany—The truce between Japan 
and Russia on the Siberian border tem- 
porarily relieved international tension 
in one quarter, but accumulated dan- 
gers at other points continue to retard 
business. In Germany the nervousness 
is registered in a steady downward 
drift of stock prices. 

On last Wednesday dumping of 
shares on the boerse reached stagger- 
ing proportions. In some issues losses 
were so great that the authorities sus- 
pended trading in them. Heavy indus- 
try shares were hardest hit. Banks tried 
desperately to stem the rout. But they 
have been weakened by the foresd ac- 
ceptance of treasury bills used to pay 
for armaments and _ withdrawals of 
credit by investors in the Four-Year 
Plan. 

Observers make the most of a few 
favorable factors. One is the unusually 
good grain crop in the southeastern 
countries. Germany sees here a promise 
of further economic penetration of these 
countries. German manufactured goods 





going out in exchange for the grain 
marketed in the Reich. 

Another encouraging item is the rise 
in savings deposits. By the end of July 
these reached an all-time high of over 
17,000,000,000 marks—a gain of 5,000.- 
000,000 since 1933. This is of deeper 
significance than a mere demonstration 
of thrift and confidence. The paralysis 
in the private capital market makes 
savings banks the only large reservoir 
for the flotation of Reich loans. 


France—While France refuses to be 
stampeded by all the talk of an immi- 
nent war, she still has plenty to worry 
about. Unemployment dropped slightly 
for the week of Aug. 6, but there was 
an increase of 29,400 compared to the 
same week last year. Carloadings for 
the week were off to 286,991, a drop of 
32,018 against the same week of 1937. 

The French are more amused than 
irritated by Mussolini's refusal of pass- 
ports for visits to France. An official 
protest was made by the French gov- 
ernment and when satisfaction was re- 
fused, it retaliated by restricting French 


travel in Italy. 






Paris hears that the real rea 
the Italian move was Mussol 
termination to prevent a group « 
Italian religious pilgrims from 
France. Official Italian propaga 
pictured France as in the hi: 
Bolshevism and chaos. Muss 
now at odds with the Pope. It y 
most embarrassing for 8,000 ¢ 
to visit France, observe the 
feelings between the governm: 
the Church, note that France 
country of law and order. The 
ination of these pleasing facts 
the Italian clergy and laity w 
likely to work in opposition 
Duce’s publicity. 

The supreme head of Frar 
force, Gen Vuillemin, flew to B« 
a visit with Goering. It is 
that they will discuss a Franco-G 
air pact. This is cited as furthe: 
of no immediate war. 

Paris hears that the march of | 
pounds and British influence 
Balkans continues. A representa! 
the British treasury is in Be 
Yugoslavia, negotiating a £ 20.0 
loan. 





FOREIGN 


ANGLES 





FRANCO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 


One source of Franco-German irrita- 
tion has been removed by the signing 
of a new commercial and _ financial 
agreement which also takes care of 
Austrian debts to France. The settle- 
ment was signed in Berlin on Aug. 2. 
It extends for one year the agreement 
which expired on July 10. The accord 
extends to Austrian transactions, cov- 
ers commercial exchanges and pay- 
ments. French goods will continue to 
enter Austria under the old Austrian 
tariff until the German and Austrian 
schedules are unified. Import and ex- 
port regulations will be the same for 
Austria and Germany. Apparently the 
French are harder traders than the 
British. Under the revised payments 
on the Young bonds the French get 
an interest rate 4° better than the 
Germans accorded Great Britain. By 
the new agreement, France’s unfavor- 
able trade balance with Germany will 
be applied against the old German and 
Austrian debts to France. The rate of 
interest on the Dawes bonds will be 5 
instead of 79%; and the rate on the 
Young bonds 5 instead of 53%. (The 
recent Anglo-German agreement cut 
rates for Britain to 5 from 7%, and to 
43 from 53% respectively.) A cumu- 
lative sinking fund is also established. 


CHEAPER TELEVISION SETS 
Murpnuy Rapro now offers British tele- 
vision fans receiving sets for $150. This 





company is developing sets to re! 
%50 to $75. To stimulate interest 
ish Broadcasting is cooperating 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso 
to improve television programs 
will be lengthened to five hours 


SUPER-ROADS FOR BRITAIN? 


BriTONS RETURNING from Ger 
have spoken enthusiastically abo 
“autobahns”—the super-highways 
which Hitler has linked strategic }» 
Now the County Councils Asso 
powerful in local British govern 
has submitted to London a comp: 
sive motor road scheme. It su; 
1,000 miles of wide highways 
would become the nucleus of a na! 
system. Cost would be $292,00: 
The lay-out is for commercial re 
ments but wovld come in hand) 
defense. 


BERMUDA HITS SHIP-HOTELS 


ACTING UNDER PRESSURE from hot: 
terests, the Bermuda legislature 
Monday passed an act barring 

hotels from the harbors of Han 
and St. George. The measure goes 
effect Dec. 1. Ship-hotels still can 
ate if they can find suitable a: 
ages outside the principal hi: 
named in the act. A U.S. State Dx 
ment protest to London caused 
withdrawal of a similar bill intro 
some time ago. The new legislat 

aimed at a practice of American s 
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MORE EXPROPRIATION 
Tur Costa Rica congress passed (Aug. 
“measure authorizing the govern- 





10) a 
ae , expropriate utilities owned by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. It au- 
th s a loan for indemnity payment. 
The tility affected is the Costa Rica 


Electric Light and Traction Co. 
BRAZIL TIGHTENS QUOTAS 
Brazi HAS PASSED a new immigration 


law which will make it harder for un- 
iwested groups of foreigners to foment 
tions. Entry of a larger number 
mmigrants is provided for, but 





emphasis is on. farmers and steps are 
taken to prevent the formation of for 
eign communities. Settlements of a sin 
gle foreign nationality are no longer 
permitted 

Each group must contain at least 
30% Brazilians and not more than 25 
of any other nationality. Every settle 
ment must have a primary school, with 
elementary instruction in Portuguese 
by Brazilian-born teachers. Children 
under 14 must not be taught a foreign 
language. All foreign language news 
papers must be licensed by the Ministry 
of Justice. 


Canada Feels Upturn 


Rail business and bank clearings are better, England 
will place airplane orders, but farmers worry over 
report of U.S. wheat export subsidy plan. 


Ort AWA (Business Week Bureau ) — 
The upturn which began in July is 
continuing in August. Principal evi- 
dences of this so far are in rail busi- 
ness and bank clearings. 

Both railroads had the highest traf- 
fic earnings in the first week of the 
month since February. C.P.R. was only 
] below the corresponding week of 
1987 which compares with a 7.2% de- 
cline from last year in the last 10 days 
of July. C.N.R. was 8.7% behind the 
corresponding week of 1937 but this 
compares with 17% for the last 10 
days of July. 

Bond prices also improved _ this 
month. Wholesale prices declined 
slightly. 


Crop Prospects Good 


With harvesting well under way in 
the West, present crop prospects are 
not far short of earlier estimates, al- 
though rust has done considerable dam- 
age. An exportable surplus of around 
200,000,000 bu. is expected. 

Concern is felt in Canada over the 
reported United States plan for an 
export wheat subsidy. It is feared it 
will further depress world prices. Es- 
timates of loss to the Dominion treas- 
ury under the 80¢ minimum wheat 
board price are around $20,000,000. 

Leading mail order houses, T. Eaton 
Co. and Rebert Simpson Co., have in- 
creased the size of their catalogues, 
in anticipation of the good harvest. 

Definite assurances are now coming 
from the British aircraft mission that 
Canada will get substantial aircraft 
orders. It is believed the mission itself 
will place orders without waiting to 
report back to the ministry in London. 
First orders will be for a single type of 
plane—likely a heavy bomber. They 
will be distributed among a number of 
companies and the mission favors a 


large central assembly plant. Montreal 
is considered the logical location for 
this. The orders will be long term 

National Steel Car Corp. of Hamil 
ton, which is in production in a new 
aircraft plant near that city on an 
order for planes from the Canadian 
government, is expected to figure 
prominently in British orders. It is now 
making shells for the British govern- 
ment. This company is understood to 
have had the best business in its 
fiscal year ended June 30 since 1930, 
its peak year. 

Rate cutting by Canadian airlines 





will cease about the end of septen 
ber when they will be brought under 
regulation of the Pransport Board 
the same way as railroads. They hav: 
been bidding for business at rates that 
meant losses, and the Ottawa govern 
ment is voluntarily paying Trans 
Canada Airways higher rates for ma 
carrying than the private compani 
have asked 


New Hearst Credits 


Canadian newsprint companies have 
made a new credit arrangement with 
the Hearst interests, according to Mon 
treal reports, which involve cooperativ: 
concessions by the newsprint produ 
ers. Hearst is to get supplies, the report 
states, on four months’ credit. United 
States and Canadian banks are part 
to the arrangements 

Hearst, spending about §$20.000.000 
annually for Canadian newsprint, ha- 
been able in the past to influence mar 
ket conditions in the industry. Mon 
treal claims that the making of cor 
cessions to him will crimp his power 
this respect 

Gas station competitive practices 
must not disturb the calm of the 
Canadian summer, a Montreal court 
has ruled in penalizing St. Lawren 
Service Stations for noisy advertisir 
including loudspeakers 

The silk textile industry has been 
placed under an ordinance of the Que 


bec Fair Wage Board. The ordinance 


divides the industry's workers into 19 
categories with wage scales from 17 to 


7le an hour for regular work in a 





Mexican Labor Protests a Free Press 











. Wide World 
A VIEW of the recent demonstration of 200.000 workers in Mexico City, at which 

a free press was denounced by speakers who argued that newspaper owners, 
being proprietors, favor the “right wing”- 


and thus are enemies of the laboring class. 
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“AM I MY 
BROTHER’S 
KEEPER!”’ 


for bodily injury or 


Liability 
property damage thrusts upon 
every person or organization 
having contact with the public, 
the unwelcome role of ‘‘brother’s 


keeper’. 


Thus, owner and contractor 
are responsible for public acci- 
dents arising from construction. 
Manufacturers and merchants 
may be defendants in suits in- 
volving merchandise or prod- 
ucts. Liability hovers over those 
concerned with maintenance or 
use of buildings, or it may be in- 
curred incidentally by contract. 
Hazards of teams, elevators and 
sports set the stage for numerous 


court cases. 


risks of 
the 
panies below write various lines 
of liability Ade- 
quately protected, those respon- 


To these 


“brother's 


cover 
keeper” Com- 
insurance. 


sible for injury or damage can 
transfet their risk and prevent 
financial loss. 
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50 hour week, overtime and night work 
to draw 5% extra. The board has also 
fixed wages and hours for milk work- 
ers in the Montreal district. 

A new steel company, Pan-American 
Steel and Alloys Co., headquarters 
Montreal, capital $1,000,000, has just 
been incorporated. 

Loan companies report 90% of Al- 
berta farmers are accepting new debt 
adjustment contracts with interest at 
6% over the protests of Social Credit 
Premier Aberhart who wants them to 
hold out for cuts in principal. 


Paris Curbs Business 


French government acts to 
prevent dishonesty. It also 
goes deeper into insurance. 


Paris (Business Week Bureau) —The 
French government (like that of the 


United States) is applying stricter con- 
trols to private business. It has widened 
the law of 1905 the gov 
ernment restricted powers to penalize 


which gave 
misrepresentations of goods. The old 
regulations applied to specified cate- 
gories. Requirements as to standards 
and sales practices now govern all lines. 
They cover fraudulent descriptions at 
point of sale or in storage, misuse of 
trade marks, statement of origin, ce 
scriptions of composition and quality 

To protect the good name of French 
merchandise the 
can now punish exporters who fraudu 
lently represent to foreign buyers that 
goods offered or sold are under official 


abroad government 


government control. 
Additional restrictions 

the activity of foreigners in French in- 

dustry. Under a new law the number 


will hamper 


of foreign “patrons” investing in a 
given industry can be restricted to a 
percentage of all investors (just as the 
percentages of foreign workers 
been controlled). Moreover, a foreign 
employer may not enjoy greater ad 
France than his 
Frenchmen. 


hav e 


vantages in govern 


ment accords 


Insurance Regulations 


The government also moves further 
into the management of insurance com 
panies. New measures were taken in 
the face of Socialist demands that in 
surance corporations be nationalized 
Government representatives become 
members of insurance company boards 

The Minister of Labor also is em- 
powered to apply to all companies any 
agreement between individual concerns: 
moreover, when a company becomes 
shaky, he can transfer its policies to 
other and stronger companies. The 
changes apply to life, marriage and 
birth insurance, annuities, real estate 
policies; they do not affect maritime 
policies or reinsurance. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





a 
Hate Pink,” advertises Flint & 
interior decorators. How true! 
n taste in draperies and carpets, 
mple, demands strong he-man 
of baby blue. 


(ur 0 


for © 


limes: Toronto has opened its 
inds and other recreation cen- 

r use on Sunday, but still inter- 
the Sunday sale of newspapers, 
tes, and other articles. . . . In 
sonths, Majestic Radio & Tele- 

m Co. expects to sell half a million 
new Charlie McCarthy radio sets 
SIX by-five-inch, six-tube, 
eterodyne product, with a colored pic- 
ture of Charlie Water- 
Wings, Ine., is 27 years old and has sold 


super- 


31,000,000 water-wings. 


Sidney R. Kent, president of Twentieth- 
Century Fox, doesn’t publicly admit it, 
but he’s telling his friends he can’t ac- 
omplish anything as chairman of the 
film industry’s trade-practice commit- 
ee. The government anti-trust suit 
trips up the committee’s effort to con- 
coct a self-regulation formula. ... Mean- 
while the industry is pushing its pub- 
licity campaign. But there’s radio op- 
position. For example, P. J. Stanton, 
manager of WDAS, Philadelphia, com- 
ments atrabiliously on the fact that the 
film people will pay $600,000 for news- 
paper advertising. “WDAS,” he warns, 
will definitely not cooperate except at 
card rates.” . . . Commercial advertis- 
ing on theater screens is dying, Egypt, 
dying. Newspaper opposition has 
doomed it. Most big-town theaters 
never fell for it, and now most of the 
rest have decided that the newspaper 
wrath outweighs the screen-ad revenue. 


Life is not drab as long as we can learn 
of things like this: That the White River 
Lumber Co. has for 30 years run a two- 
column advertisement in the Enumclaw 
(Wash.) Courier-Herald, “We Special- 
ize in Quality Lumber’—merely these 
words and nothing more; but at last the 
company has decided to alter its copy. 
... That Brown & Williamson are ad- 
vertising a new cigarette, Avalon, by 
means of a poster showing an alluring 
Spanish senorita, with the slogan “You'd 
Never Guess They Cost You Less!” 
cigarette or senorita?). . . . That there 
are plans in Yakima, Wash., to build a 
mill for making flour from apples, and 
that the Hansen Baking Co., of Seattle, 
ntends to sell a bread containing apple 
flour... . That Raymond Lester, who 
ised to be with Lewis & Conger’s Sleep 
Shop (New York), is organizing a com- 
pany to establish “Slumber Corners” 
lepartment stores and chain drug 

es; these corners will be depart- 
ments that will sell about 10 things to 


help you sleep That the Gentle- 
man on the Production Desk has gone 
into production; Susan—7 pounds, 4 


ounces, 


F rom H. M. Epstein, of the Buckeye 
Chemical & Specialty Co “ of New ‘ ork, 
we learn that the tasteless and odorless 
jelly-bait poison for ants, produced by 
Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton of Rutgers Uni 
versity, and mentioned in this column 
Aug. 6, “is scarcely new, since materials 
of this type have been on the market 
for a number of vears, the writer him- 
self having developed one in 1982 and 
been selling the same ever since. When 
we develop an ant poison which is also 
and other 


non-poisonous to humans 


warm-blooded animals, then we will 


have done something new, but until that 
made 


time, these ant will be 


pretty much along the present lines.” 


potsons 


W war's New: Federal Machine & 
Welding Co. has a new, rapid “stitch- 
ing” resistance welder, which it expects 
to revolutionize electric welding. . . . 
The Borough of Manhattan has begun 
cleaning some sewers with machines, 
which are operated from the street; and 
Borough President Stanley M. Isaacs is 
pleased with the Champion 
Corp. makes the machines. . . . Wool- 
worth’s has opened a deluxe, three- 
story, air-conditioned store in Charlotte, 
N. C.; there is lavish use of chromium 
and aluminum, tile and _ terrazzo. 
. . . Wizard Co. has started to market 
its shoe polish as Trimfoot Shoe Cos- 


results. 


metics, because, as Sales and Advertis- 
ing Director J. B. Reinhart, Jr., says, 
shoe polish is regularly sold as a hum- 
drum article, on a price basis, and 
greater sales should result from Trim- 
foot’s appeal to women’s vanity, with 
a separate makeup for each type of 
shoe, and photos of a lovely, soulful 
nude holding aloft a lovely little shoe. 


Surprised—that was us when we took a 
gander at a new Four Roses ad last 
week and discovered that one of the 
two men in it—the one designated as 
White Tie—was Jack Rosebrook, one 
of the aciest copywriters at Young & 
Rubicam. Using telegraph, telephone, 
grapevine, and shank’s dwaibly mare, 
we started out to learn the wherefore. 
. . . Seems that Black Tie is a profes- 
sional model, but Frankfort Distilleries 
and Account Executive Edward Barnes 
saw no reason to hunt up a professional 
for the White Tie role, when right there 
in the office they had Jack Rosebrook, 


so sightly, symmetrical, and sans pareil, | 


So Jack was plucked from his desk and 
urged to submit his pan to the photog- 
rapher. . . . Moral for copywriters: The 
pan is mightier than the pen. 
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Better Business Relations 


NE PREDICTION as to the results of the mo- 
nopoly inguiry can safely be made a month 
before mt National Economic 
Committee gets going: 
its scrutiny will redouble their efforts to cultivate 


Temporary 
corporations falling under 


public understanding of their problems. 

This is as it should be. Corporate business has be- 
come so complex that it has gotten beyond the com- 
prehension of the ordinary citizens Some executives 
have become so immersed in its complexities that they 
have forgotten what a politician never forgets: that 
people distrust what they cannot understand, 

The monopoly inquiry will serve at least one im- 
portant purpose in stimulating those executives to 
a more effective use of all their contacts with the 
people to explain their policies and their problems 
in the people’s language. One could make that proph- 
ecy even without knowing anything about the earnest 
plans now going 


elaboration of “public relations” 


on in executive offices. 


genes some astute business men are saying 
that the job of explanation shouldn’t stop there. 
They are even doubtful whether it should start there. 
“business relations” 


They suggest that, perhaps, 


comes ahead of “public relations.” 

As one highly realistic corporation head put it, 
“Of course, whatever the Economic Committee does 
is likely to go before Congress and, so, before the 
‘bar of public opinion.’ And, of course, we ‘ought to 
make our honest intentions and our honest perplex- 
ities clear to the public, starting with our own em- 
ployees. But don’t let’s get romantic about public 
opinion and overlook the cold fact that whenever we 
find the government stirred up about business, the 
chances are that the stirring was done by business. 

“Look at the record of business legislation right 
down to the wage-hour law. Get behind the Federal 
Trade Commission inquiries. See who’s back of the 
chain taxes. Listen to little business men talking 
about bankers or big ones about the railroads. 

“While we are opening the front windows to shout 
our story to the public, we had better have someone 
out in the back yard telling the same story over the 
fence to our neighbors in the same business block.” 

Other executives with whom his point has been dis- 
cussed have said the same thing, if in less picturesque 
language. They haven’t been blinded to the “cold 


facts” by the pretty picture of “united business 


front.” They are deeply concerned about 


understandings within business itself. And + 
eager to find ways to tell their story to “thei: 


bors in the same businss block.” 


[ Is UNDOUBTEDLY high time that the imp 
of this was generally recognized by busin 
for misunderstandings among them—or, at tly 
mutual indifference—has weakened them in the 
ings with government, with labor, and with 

eral public. We can be realistic about the hoy 
“united front,” 
arising out of the conflict of naturally com; 


granting that, on many qu 


groups, it is unattainable and, if we are to p: 

the benefits of competition, undesirable. But o1 
fundamental questions—for instance, the quest 
government dictatorship over all business, whi: 

lic opinion may ultimately have to decide—it should 
be possible and it is clearly desirable. 

However, we don’t have to put the case on s 
a plane. It is important enough that misunders 
ing—or lack of understanding—has often cost 
company business with another, business that 
have been saved by action in executive offices « 
principle known in every sales office: that vou 
got to sell yourself to sell your wares, In dealing 
other business men, as in dealing with the pu! 
sound marketing job calls for good “institutiona 
ing”’—by the banker, the railroad, or the power 
pany to the manufacturer, by the manufacture: 
the distributor, by the sometimes suspect big b 
man to the sometimes suspecting little one. 

And on any plane the business executive's j 
establishing and publicizing policies that mak: 
better business relations is doubly important. A 
all, that “public” 
is largely just another name for the employers 


es 


he talks about in “public relat 


employees of other businesses. 
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